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True Musical bictionary 


We have just issued another of our “‘ True” Ee 
series, andit is one of the most useful little works yet 
published, It contains the definition of all the tf 
nical terms of the English, French, German Latin, and 
ljalian languages in common use for musical purposes. 

IT CONTAINS JUST WHAT YOU WANT, 


and no more. It is convenient for the pocket, and 
should be in the hands of all musicians, young or old. 


Price 35 Oents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 











stublished 1 1842. 
JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS, 


Pearl, Ivory and Wood Pen ae: Gold, Sil- 
ver and Rubber Pencil Casea. 

19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 
8S PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE.-Ga 


John Tanner & Co. 
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FINE PROGRAMME WORK) 


For Concerts ard all Entertainments. 
S. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati. 


Harmony Lessons 


BY MAIL, 


econ and Practical. Tested method, adapted to 
special wants. Also written lessons in 
advanced branches. 


COUNTERPOINT INSTRUMENTATION, 
Or, Practical Composition. 
Send for Circular and Testimonials 


HERMAN AUER. 
50 Everett Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ROOT & SONS MUSIE 60, 


Wabash Aveaue, Cor, Adams St., Chicago, 1. 


WHOLESALE AnD Retan Deaers 16 


Pianos & Organs, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 











The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of their 
acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, which 
they report is the most honestly made Piano in 


{Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Matter of Se 


f Root anp Sons Music Co 
i Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


Cdine Printing Works 
Book MPianufacturers, 
| 248 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Music and Music Books Printed and Bound in best 
| manner. Authors and Publishers get our prices 


JAS. MURDOCK, Jr. 
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The Ghoicest lift, 


A NEw 


Sunday School Cantata, 


— 
GEORGE F. ROOT, 
—AND— 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
(Of the Youth’s Companion, Boston 


Beautiful Songs and Readings for the Children 
Inspiring Numbers for the Choir 
, Grand Choruses for all combined 


The Choicest Gift will be found available for any 
Sunday School numbering fifty or more members. More 
easily gotton up than either of its predecessors 





America. 





Price 25 cts. $3.00 per doz. Sent by Mail 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 549 W. Ninth Street, Cincinnati. 


- MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, __ 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
ee given. Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 








MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano, 
Parties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. 











Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 











_ MISS PATTI THORNDICK, —_ 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 





ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster St. Orders left with John Church & Co. 





MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 

MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND _ 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 


dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 
a Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 





Pianist for Private 


Address 303 Richmond Street, | 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC | 


nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church | 


Choir. Willaccept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 
MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 








No. 345 





THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and (larionet. 
Walnut Street. 
OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instry- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 
A. KLEIMEYER, | 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 
MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, _ 5 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 





Address 545 








Orders 





Reading at | 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, | lute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 





LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. 
cer Streets. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 332 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York, 





ANTED—A Good Piano Tuner and 
Repairer. Good Salary and Steady 
Employment to right man. Must come well 
recommended for competency and sobriety. 


Address, S$. HAMILTON, 
87 Fifth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CIIVCIININATI 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public as 
well as by the highest musical authorities, been ac- 
knowledged as one of the first Musical Institutions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term as 
well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the institu- 
tion an | me their studies under the personal super- 
vision of the Directress. Certificates are granted to 
students competent to teach. 


Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 71 
West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CIINCINIVTATO 


College of Qusir, 


SOS Face Street. 
All branches of Music taught. Pupils can enter at 
anytime, and non-residents can secure board in the 
building. Circular and special information sent on ap- 


plication to 
MISS DORA NELSON, President, 


DANA'S 
Musical Enotitute, 


WARREN, OHIO. 


An institution Devoted Exclusively to the 
Study of Music, embracing systematic courses of 


| study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use in the 


Charch, Parlor, Orchestra and Brass Band, 
established 1869. Fall term begins September 4. Send 
for an elegant Catalogue to 

JUNIUS DANA, Secretary. 





Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor 


Appears on the fifteenth of every month. 


| Price $1a year; 60c. 6 mos., 35c. 3 mos,, I5e. a copy. 


Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- | 


cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. 
wood Street, Corryville. 


HENRY EICH, _ 
Teacher of Music. Address 32; Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. Orders Yer with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
No. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 


‘HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 


Residence, Green- 





Orders 





CONTENTS. 


1. Complete graduating course, from the first begin- 
ning to artistic proficiency, in Piano, Singing and Har- 
mony. 

2. Detailed lessons to Instrumental and Vocal pieces 


| of classical and modern authors. 


8. Lists of teaching and oth r pieces, with instructive 
remarks; full advice in every-day teaching. 

Twelve monthly issues of Goldbeck’s Musical instruct- 
or will contain 108 émeperishadle lessens. “The Instructor 
is so arranged that it may form, at the end of the year, 
a permanent book of reference and unfailing guide to 
the teacher, pianist, organist, the musical student and 


| amateur. 


Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor begins with April 15th, 


| 1882. Address 


R. GOLDBECK, 
2640 Washington Av-., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Corner Walnut and Mer- 








The Gates of Day. —A new and superior 


Service with appropriate Scripture selections. Songs 
written expressly for the occasion by Rev. R. LOW- 
RY. 16 pages. 


Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 Cents by Mail. 





BICLOW & MAIN’S 


Easter Annual 


avo. 7. 


A fine Collection of Carols by favorite authors 
8 pages. 


Price, 4.00 per 100; 5 Cents by Mail. 





° 





A full Catalogue of Easter Carols, Services and An- 
thems, sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Sireet, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


{feart and Yoiee. 


EDITED BY 


VY. FE. SHERwiwn. 


Dr. Geo. F. Root &J. R. Murray 


SPECI AL,CONTRIBUTORS. 


Has advanced to the Front Rank as 


“Just What Was Wanted” 


—IN THE— 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


CINCINNATI, O. | 


CHOICE HYMNS, 
ATTRACTIVE MUSIC, 
UNUSUAL VARIETY. 


JOHN CHURCH & Co., 


CINCINNATI. 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING. 


An Igvaluable Book for all Organists. 


A thoroughly practical work on organ 
tuning, voicing and repairing. 
All the mysteries of the art fully illus- 


trated and explained. 


This little manual will save many a vexatious delay, 
and will make the studious organists largely if not 
wholly, independent of the city tuner, who is expensive 
and often dilatory. 

A careful study of this book will obviate the necessity 
of sending ‘‘to town” for a tuner every time the organ 
gets out of order. 


Country Organists will find it invaluable. 

Here are some of the points treated: Organ con- 
struction ; tools for voicing and tuning; materials used 
for pipes; pressure and pitch; voicing meta! work; 
chamber scales; principal, diapason, fifteenth and other 
stops; the character, etc.; voicing, stopped, and flute 
work; w and metal; pedal stops; management of 
reed stops; tuning, bearing, or temperament; order of 
tuning stops, ete, etc., etc. 3 

The book has numerous cuts of mechanical appa- 


ratus, tools, action-etc. 
Uniform with the True Piano Tuner. Price 30 cts, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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SECULAR QUARTETS. 


MIXED AND MALE VOICES, 


OF MODERATE DIFFICULTY, BRILLIANT 
AND EFFECTIVE. 


SWEET IONE. 
F. W. Root. Price 60 cents. 
GOOD NIGNT, AND PLEASANT DREAMS. 
J. R. Murray. Price 60 cents. 


BLOW ON, WILD GALES. 


W. F. Suerwin. 

FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 
(Male Voices.) J. Q. Hoyt. 
TOLL THE BELL, THE MINSTREL’S DEAD. 


RosENFELD. Price 40 cents. 


HIS HEART GROWS YOUNG. 
W. F. Suerwin. 


THEN | THINK OF THEE. 


Price 30 cents. 


Price 40 cents. 


Price 40 cents. 


J. R. Murray. Price 40 cents. 
WAITING FOR THEE. 
H. P. Danxs. Price 59 cents. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of the marked price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils 
in the way of making the “rough 
places smooth,” but his work in the 
“Teachers’ Club” far excels any 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one else, in this direction. 


MURRAY'S METHOD 


CABINET ORGAN 
ITS AUTHOR. “‘«deeey. * 


s well known as a teacher and composer of wide ex- 


perience. Every feature of this book has been fully 


tested by him and others in practical work, with the 
most Aca o results. ae 


ITS METHOD “ND CONCISE. : 
among other novelties, containing a 

“ Preliminary Practice Without Notes.” 
@@ The step from one difficulty to another is so 
gradual, that those unable to procure the services of a 
teacher, may successfully 


TEACH THEMSELVES. 


ITS MUSIC 


great variety. 

aioe believe that, in presenting to the 
Murray's Method for the Cabinet Organ, 
Sy BECOWD TS Age Nes feats 
and, in tures, 


many of its essen 


FAR IN ADVANGE OF ANY OF ITS PREDECESSORS. 
PRICE $2.50. 


SPECIMEN PAGES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O, 





is for all occasions where 
music’ is desirable, and of 





HOWARD METHID 0B TRE YOU 


Lessons Sent by Mail. 


The Howard Method, as set forth in written 
lessons, has its powerful «fect in improving 
the voice, because it gives actual bodily control 
of the muscular efforts of the respiration of 
t throat, 

By easy and exactly described steps the pupil is 
trained to make movements and efforts of the pharynx, 
the palate, throat, and even of the voca! chords, them- 
selves. He thus learns to exert a physical and exact 
force to break up each fault of vocal action, instead of 
relying u the feeble and too indefinite advice of 
other methods. 

The voice is generrally catended in compass 
from three to sia notes,its power doubled and 
its a, vastly impre ° 

The wonderful power of these corresponding lessons 
is evinced by four bulletins of testimonials and many 
special circulars. 

“The improvement in my voice is wonderful.” Chas. 
N. Adams, 6: Mafle St., Columbus. O 

Sy ° these (written) lessons immensely beneficial.” 
D. K. Rollah, Nunda, Livingston Co., iA Y. 

“The tongue exercises removed one batch of faults, 
the throat exercises another, and now these later les- 
sons are removing the rest. ]. Ball, 37 6th St. San 
Francisco, Cal. 

“Iran up to high C, and when / tried A, B, and C. 


each alone, sang the notes with great clearness and 
pow could not make even the least sound upon 


er. I 
them before.” 
Address JOHN HOWARD, I5 E. i4th St., New York. 

NEW BOOK. 


RESPIRATORY CONTROL ; 


FOR VOCAL PURPOSES. 


Inepiration—Expiration. 


Miss Lou Hastings, Vevay, ind, 


Mailed on receipt of 60 cts., in stamps or currency. 

Also enclose 25 cts., for Pamphict on “‘The Vocal 
Process.” (The Mouth—The Throat—The Respira- 
tory Organs.) Also 25 cts., in postage stamps, for 
Pamphlet on “Vocal Reform,” ‘Vocal Development,” 
and “‘Natural Singing.”” Or, $1.00 for the three works. 
“Speakers and Singers,” Circulars, (containing descrip- 
tive lists of Exercises,) Bulletins No. 1, 2. 3, 4 and 5, 
and letters of Terms and conditions, sent free. 


John Church & Co,’s 
THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


— so 


PIANO & ORGAN 
Renting? 


By which the instrument 
becomes THE PROPERTY OF THE 
PARTY RENTING IT, at the end 
of the third year, provided each 
quarter's Rent shall have been regu- 
larly paid in advance. 

Piano- Fortes, new, from 
$25, Organs, from $10 per 
quarter. We have constant- 
ly in stock a large and va- 
ried assortment of Pianos 
and Organs from which to 
select. Address, 

JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
66 West Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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THE CHORAL CHOIR. 
A New Church Music Book, 


By W. O. PERKINS. 


DITSON & CO., take pleasure in introducing tc the 
public their new Choir Book for 1882-1883. Not only a 
Choir Book, but a Singing Class and Convention Book 
Not only these, but a capital collection of easy Glee and 
Song Music, of Hymn-tune and Anthem music, 
pleasing, and thoroughly musical 

It would be well to send early for a copy for ex 


amination. PRICE g1.00. 


THE PEERLESS. 


A New Singing School apd Convention Book. 
By W. O. PERKINS. 


While the Choral Choir is one of the best of sing- 
ing Class Books, it seems necessary to provide for the 
wants of those who prefer to use a cheaper, lighter, and 
smaller book. The Peerless is similar in arrangement 
and quality to its larger companion, differing only in its 
size, and in the number of pieces of a kind whic h it 
contains. Beginners cannot but be delighted at the 
— number of very easy and very pretty exercises 
and songs. PRICE 75 CENTS. Send early for 
specimen copy. 

Mailed to any address for above prices. 


THE IDEAL METHODS 


For VIOLIN, GUITAR, CORNET, PIANO, CABINET 
ORGAN, GERMAN ACCORDEON, FLAGEOLET, 
CLARINET, FLUTE, FIFE, AND BANJO. Eleven 
books, by Ser. Winner. The newest and best cheap 
instructors going: with new, modern and sprightly 
music. The Ipeat Metruop ror tHe Cornet, for 
instance, has 24 instructive pages, and 86 good tunes 


Price of each book, 75 eemts. 


easy, 











GOUNOD’S NEW ORATORIO, 


THE REDEMPTION 


Novello’s Edition. The only one adapted to Gounod’s 
original orchestration, is just out, and its publication is 
considered the greatest event of the kind since the 
production of Mendelssohn’s Evian in 1846. Send at 
once for specimen copy. 


Price, $1.00. 


AMERIGAN GOMPOSERS, 


As regards musical compositions of note, America is 
undoubtedly young. A great deal has, however, dur- 
ing the la-t few years, been accomplished. The fol- 
lowing are all by native cemposers :— 

Zenobia. ($2.00) By S. G. Pratt. 
A Grand Opera of much merit. 
St. Peter. ($1.60) By J. K. Paine. 
A well-known Oratorio. 
Redemption Hymn. (30 cts.) By J. C. D. Parker 
A short, but complete and impressive work. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) By A. C. Gutterson. 
A sacred Cantata for Christmas time 
Fall of Jerusalem. 80 cts.) By H. E. Parkhurst 
An impressive and musical Cantata. 
46th Psalm. (80 cts.) By Dudley Buck. 
A first-class sacred composition. 
Praise te God. ($2.00, By G. F. Bristow 
An Oratorio. Noble words and music. 
Belshazzar. (%1.00 By J. A. Butterfield. 
Grand and beautiful scenic ( antata 
Joseph’s Bondage. ($1 00) By J. M. Chadwick 
A splendid Oriental sacred Cantata 
Christ the Lord. (80 cts.) By W. Williams. 
Easy Christmas Cantata 
Don Munioe. ($1.50) By Dudley Buck. 
A legend of the Crusaders, set 10 music. 
Pienie. ($1.00) By J. R. Thomas. 
Willl do (in-doors) for a winter Concert 
New Flower Queen. (75 cts.) By G. F. Root 
New arrangement of a famous Cantata 
| Burning Ship (80 cts.) and Storm Hing 38 cts 
By B. F. Baker. Easy and striking Cantatas 











OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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Home, home, sweet, sweet home. 


I. 
The banishment was overlong, 
But it will soon be past ; 
The man who wrote Home’s sweetest song 
Is coming home at last! 
For years his poor abode was seen 
In foreign lands alone, 
And waves have thundered loud between 
This singer and his own. 
But he will soon be journeying 
To friends across the sea; 
And grander far than any king 


His welcome here shall be! 
. e . s . * ® 


He wandered o’er the dreary earth, 
Forgotten and alone; 

He who could teach Home’s matchless worth 
Ne’er had one of his own. 

“Neath winter's cloud and summer’s sun, 
Along the hilly road, 

He bore his great heart, and had none 
To help him with the load ; 

And wheresoever in his round 
He went with weary tread, 

His sweet pathetic song he found 
Had floated on ahead ! 


Iv. 
He heard the melodies it made 
Come pealing o’er and o’er, 
From royal music bands that played 
Before the palace door ; 
He heard its gentle tones of love 
From many a cottage creep, 
When tender, crooning mothers strove 
To sing their babes to sleep ; 
And wheresoe’er true love had birth 
This thrilling song had flown, 
But he who taught Home’s matchless worth 
Had no home of his own, 


v. 

The banishment was overlong, 
But it will soon be past ; 

The man who wrote Home's sweetest song 
Shall have a home at last! 

And he shall rest where laurels wave 
And fragrant grasses twine; 

His sweetly kept and honored grave 
Shall be a sacred shrine, 

And pilgrims with glad eyes grown dim 
Will fondly bend above, 

The man who sung the triumph hymn 
Of earth’s divinest love. 


WILL CARLETON. 


Harper's Weekly, 
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A Last Letter of Richard Wagner. 





(Specially translated for the Visrror.) 

E publish below, in free translation, a letter of the immortal tone 

9 hero,,. addressed to the editor of the Mustkalischen Wochenblattes, 

in Liepzig. It is only opportune to publish this interesting let- 

ter as it was intended for publication and specially written with a desire 

that it should receive circulation through the music papers of the old and 

new world. It gives us a vivid account of the great master’s last occu- 

pation, and it is a strange coincidence that the labor of his last days 

should have been spent upon an early work, a work, we might almost 
say, of his boyhood. 

The history of his juvenile work gives equally an interesting illustration 

of the proverbial fate of the first attempts and of the imperative necessity 

of great men to work their own way up. No protection, may it have 


been ever so influential, could have brought RICHARD WAGNER to im- 


mortality if his works had not in them the true fire. To musica! students 
especially, we would recommend the perusal of the letter below. Those 
who think that perfection can be reached without the previous acquire- 


ment of technical ability, shou'd be advised by the words of Wagner, 


and remember that gefiius, without the proper education, is but a capital 


furnished by nature the benefit of which is trifled away by improper, 
unworthy and immodest use of the gift. 
Epiror VISITOR. 
° * * * * ‘ * . 


My dear Mr, Fritzsch : 

“It is quite proper that I once again contribute an item for your 
esteemed paper. You have not hesitated to publish my works, 
(Gesammelte Schriften und Dichtungen)—nine volumes—and that 
too in a large first edition. 1 know this effort has cost you many in- 
conveniences, financially as well as otherwise. 

“Twelve years ago nobody could be found willing enough to attempt 
the task, and even my essay on Aeethoven was refused by one of 
your predecessors. You have since assisted my endeavors through 
the medium of your journal, in no small degree, and have issued your 
reports always in a language becoming a well-edited paper, a quality 
I have often found wanting in cotemporary publications. * * * 
“To-day you shall reap your reward for your kindness, for I will let 
you into a secret, that was intended to remain with my family 
exclusively. Last Christmas eve was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first performance of one of my juvenile works, a symphony com 
posed when I was but nineteen years old, and in honor of this event 
and also in homage to my wife, who that day celebrated the anni 
versary of her birth, the symphony was again performed by the pu- 
pils of the * Liceo St. Marcello” under my direction. The history of 
this symphony might be interesting to you, and | give it to you, but 
only to you | para 

“Long and many years ago, few of my fellow citizens of Leipzig will 
remember it, the famous ‘‘Gewandhaus Concerts’’ were accessible to 
every disciple of art even had his works a direction then uncommon 
and new. The last instance that decided whether or not a new work 
was to be admitted for performance, was then in the hands of th« 
worthy “Hofrath Rochlitz."" This gentleman had to judge of my 
symphony and I was presented to him to hear his opinion. When | 
entered and gave my name, he rose. lifted his spectacles to his fore 
head and exclaimed: ‘“‘Why you are quite a ‘young man, | would 
have expected to meet a gentleman older and riper, as a composer 
more experienced.”’ 

“This did not sound discouraging and the symphony was ac 
cepted. It was, however, his desire that it should first be performed 
by the “ Euterpe,” an orchestral society of inferior merit, that met at 
the “ Zailor's Inn,’ near the ‘‘Thomasthore."" They had already 
performed a concert overture of mine, and on Christmas eve, 1832, 
my symphony was taken up. I remember we had considerable dif 
ficulty on account of bad lights, but still we got through, and to tell 
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the truth, it sounded abominable. But why have we a faith? “ Hein- 
rich Laube"’ had taken me under his protection in his journal, ‘ /ur 
die elegante Welt,” puffed up my sak for all it was worth, and eight 
days later my symphony was transferred to the ‘‘Gewandhaus Con- 
cert,’’ where it aed no other impression on myself than the one 
experienced already on its first performance at the “ Tailor's Inn.” 
I was then liked in Leipzig, and all that was demonstrated on that oc- 
casion was a little sympathy and some surprise. 

‘* Later, the good old times of the ‘‘Gewandhaus"’ changed. Mende/- 
sohn had taken hold of that institution, and he became the “rain 
and sunshine,” as the French symbolically say, of the rising musi- 
cian. Attracted by his superior musical qualities, I managed to ap- 
proach him, and handed bim the score of my symphony, | think it 
was in 1834 or '35. I did not specially request him to examine it, but 
I hoped nevertheless he would do so and would earlier or later speak 
to me about it. But this never happened 

“As time went on, my ways many times crossed that young master's 
Ee. We would dine together and even made some music together. 

e even assisted at the first performance of my ‘Flying Dutchman,” 
and told me I could be satishied with my success, as the pérformance 
did not really turn out a fiasco. When ‘ Zannhauser"’ was on the 
boards at Diesden he even condescended to find a canonical start of 
an Adagio in the second finale meritorious. Only of my symphony 
he never said a word, cause enough for me not to ask about it. 

‘‘ Time rolled on. Some friends interested themselves in my juvenile 
work again, and inquired of the heirs of the then departed Mendel- 
sohn, pe the score once intrusted to him. All search, however, 
proved futile, the manuscript could not be found any more. Only 
a few years ago, | received notice from a friend in Dresden, that, an 
old trunk with music, which-I had once left behind on my flight over 
the countries, had been found in his garret. This trunk contained 
the orchestra parts as they were written out for that memorable first 
performance. From these parts, my young friend A. Seyd/ has 
written out a new score which made it possible for me to surprise my 
wife with the performance of this juvenile work, so long lost to sight. 
I pondered in vain, as I perused the new score, what might have 
caused the disappearance of the old one. I came to the conclusion 
that it must have been an innocent cause, for I can not detect to-day 
in the work anything more than a pleasant remembrance of youthful 
endeavors, and as such I have confined its performance to the 
intimate circle of my family. ® ° bd 

““Who would recognize in their juvenile works a Mozart or a Bee- 
thoven? The musician, different from the poet, has frs¢ to learn a new 
language. While the latter finds this language ready even at his first 
attempts, the musician must work and toil until he has mastered his 
language, so that it will enable him to express intelligibly the inspi- 
rations of his genius. 

“As soon as the young disciple in music has spent his days in the con- 
struction of what he calls melodious productions, he will find that invol- 
untarily, he has always followed his favorite models. He now yearns for 
independence, and this he can only acquire when he is able to master 
the hone Now the ‘ melodist " becomes “ counterpointist,"’ now 
he does not work any more with melodies, but with ‘hemes, and it 
becomes his zeal to invert them, to work them up with counter themes 
to all forms of contrapuntal art. That I was an expert in this art 
the surprise of Hofrath Rochiitz plainly showed, as he met in the 
composer of the symphony a young fellow of only nineteen. 

“I did not expect that my wife would detect in this symphony a re- 
semblence to the style of Richard Wagner, if she should, however, 
it would be caused by my then already independent way of working 
in contradiction to the conventional manner. When writing this 
symphony, I was already possessed of that assurance that accom- 
panied me through all my life. At that time it was the result of my 
contrapuntal firmness and of a benefit that I had ahead of Bee- 
thoven. When Beethoven composed his second symphony, which 
was then about the grade of my ambition, he could not have been 
acquainted with his fourth, fifth and eighth, while I had all this valu- 
able material at my disposal. 

‘‘What good use I made of this advantage, not only I, but also 
Frans Liszst, who, in his quality of father-in-law, was present at the 
performance, had ample opportunity to remark. In spite of principle 
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which we can use for counterpoint very well, but which say very 
little, my symphony seemed to please all present. That you may 
get an idea how far I was already, fifty years ago, in writing elegiacal 
subjects, I give you to close with, the ‘‘theme,”’ or better the “ mel- 
ody,’ of my Andante, which, without the Andante of Beethoven's 








fifth or the a//egretfo of the A major symphony, hardly ever would 
have seen the light of the day. ith this I take leave from you for 
this time. 
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“ VENICE, Sylvester, 1882.” 


HERE A 





“THERE. 


DeaR Mr. MurRRAy :— 


SHALL be happy to “give an account of myself,” as you sug- 
gest, but it will involve the putting forward of some of my per- 
sonal affairs which could only be excused on the ground of their 

being of some interest to the readers of the VISITOR. 

If you think so, they are at your service. 

“Where is the old-fashioned Singing School,” do you ask? It has 
come to Chicago. Everything and everybody come to Chicago, 
sooner or later. Have you lost track of a friend? Come here and 
wait for him. He'll come. Chicago is the way to anywhere and he'll 
be sure to come this way. Perhaps he'll stay, as a great many do; 
but about this old-fashioned Singing School. It has indeed come to 
Chicago. Let me tell those interested about it, and if I am rather 
loquacious about my personal affairs, I expect to be excused on the 

ound of letting the readers of the Vistror off from a musical hom- 
ily this month. 

A few weeks ago I was at Apollo Hall, hearing Mr. Tomlins’ class 
of two hundred children sing. Mr. T. has a new theory about using 
higher pitches for children’s voices and se them in a certain 
way, and it works well. On that occasion the children sang the lovely 
Reinecke songs in a way to delight all who heard them,—Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas among the number. I have a suspicion that Mr. 
Thomas is considering-the question of having these children sing at 
the next Chicago Festival. Mr. Tomlins was the drill-master for the 
last May affair, and was a great success in that work. But that was 
not the old-fashioned Singing School. It led to it, however. At the 
close of the children's singing, Mr. Tomlins said to me: “ Do you 


know I have a regular old-fashioned singi g school at Farwell Hall, 
“Yes; and I want you to 


every Friday night?’ ‘No, have you?’ 
teach it for me to-night."’ I hesitated. “ I use the REALM OF SONG 
there, the best book out for that kind of work.” That settled it. I 
could not resist a delicate compliment like that. I was there at the 
time appointed, and so were the pos nearly five hundred strong. 
It was a most enjoyable lesson. I saw Mr. Tomlins two weeks after, 
and he said the class then numbered six Aundred and thirty, and but 
twenty were absent from the lesson the night before, and not a very 
ood night for singing school either. At any rate, this I happen to 
ave Our store fers has supplied nearly six Aundred copies of the 
REALM OF SONG to this one old-fashioned Singing School ; worth 
telling, isn't it Normals, even if it does look like advertising my book ? 
Another thing, | think, is worth telling, although it is undoubtedly 

















open to the same suspicion. In August last I received a letter from 
a large London publisher, saying: ‘* We will send you soon, English 
copies of “ DAVID, THE SHEPHERD Boy, and we propose to pay you 
a voluntary royalty on every copy we sell. We will print on the title 
page that you derive a benefit from the sale of this work.” 

In due time they came, elegant -books,—one in the usual Staff no- 
tation, onein Tonic Sol Fa notation, and one, ‘‘ Harmonium Part," 
as they call it, which is an organ accompaniment to be used in con- 
nection with the other. Ihey also advertise ‘‘ Orchestral Parts on 
hire.” On the title page of the main book is, as was proposed, the 
pleasant sentence about the royalty. This, as the readers of the 
VistToR doubtless understand, is a piece of pure generosity, every- 
thing American being free to them as their publications are free to us. 
But this, and the fact which follows, show how ready the best English 
publishers would be to agree to an international copyright law. 

The week after receiving the letter above referred to, I received 
another from the Lonpon SuNDAY SCHOOL Union, as follows :— 

“T am instructed by the committee of this Society to enquire 
whether we could not arrange with you, whereby we could have ad- 
vance proof sheets of ig 2 new cantata that you may have preparing 
for publication.” The letter further alludes to having published 
‘Under the Palms," Mr. Butterworth's and my first cantata of this 
kind, (for Sunday School and Choir combined) English copies of 
which are before me, and the extensive sale of which, in England 
and her colonies, oo given rise to the interest in ‘‘ David" 
and his successor, and now comes an honest piece of advertising. 
Mr. Butterworth and I have just completed a third cantata for Sunday 
School and Church Choir combined, called the CHoicest Girt, and 
by the time this article is read, it will probably be printed, bound and 
ready for delivery. 

Allowing for the fact that the youngest child is always the pet, this 
really hassome advantages over the others. It is more available and 
easier to do than either of its predecessors, and Mr. Butterworth’s 
work in it is simply charming. Let me tell a little about it. First 
the Superintendent speaks of God's wonderful gifts, and asks “what 
is the CHorcestT GIFT we can make to Him in return?” Then come 
songs, asking if the gifts to the Infant Saviour, if the spices that the 
women brought, if the Palm branches and the hosannas of the child- 
ren, etc., were the choicest gifts. The Superintendent then says: 
“Listen to the story of the child who brought to God a gift which we 
may believe was the choicest of all gifts. The event happened thou- 
sands of years ago but is full of instruction and blessing for us at 
the present time.” 

Then comes the story of little Samuel, who, when he was called, 
answered, “‘Here am I|."" He gave himself. 

Instead of Recitatives which are apt to be hard to do, and are 
never interesting unless well done, the story is connected by Zen 
readings which come in between the musical numbers, and may be 
taken by ten good readers chosen by the children of the school, or 
they may be read by a professional reader. 

Of the musical numbers some are for the children alone, some for 
the older voices alone, and some for both together. The solos, duets, 
trios and quartets, are for the more mature voices. I don't know 
what the price will be but in some other part of the paper there will 
probably be an advertisement about it. 

Mr. C. C. Case and I are making a Sunday School Singing Book— 
my first in twelve years—I don't know how much it will be liked, but 
I enjoy making it immensely. In fact it is PURE DELIGHT. 

if Mr. Murray prints anywhere in this VIsIToR a notice of the 
convention in Eau Claire, Wis., the last week in Jan., I would say 
in expalnation to any whose applications for conventions during the 
winter I have declined, that it was an accident. The convention was 
first talked of in the autumn and the time first mentioned for it, about 
Thanksgiving time, but one thing after another delayed the prepara- 
tion until finally it got into the winter. It was an excellent conven- 
tion though, notwithstanding the fact that the thermometer was more 
than 30 degrees below zero every day we were there excepting the 
last day. Home and musical composition during the winter, Conven- 
tions and Normals during the pleasant weather is my division of labor. 

To any who took an interest in the last “HERE AND THERE,"’ on 
the pronunciation of certain syllables in singing. let me explain that 
I did mo¢ write, that certain syllables never prolongued in speaking 
and that must be sometimes in singing, “have then so new and 
strong a character,”” I wrote, ‘new and strange a character; and 
I did not say: ‘Oh fear not the angel.” I was dealing with syllables 
ending in Te" and quoted from Sir Walter Scott's cradle song, “Oh 
hush thee my babie,’’ the first line of the second verse: Oh fear 
not the bugle.’’ How it could be mistaken for “angel” or ‘“‘angle’’ I 
do not quite see, but it may have been the fault of the manuscript. 

Normals, great news for the coming summer! Look in next VIsIToR. 
I give you this early hint that you may be arranging your work. 


You'll all want to come when you know who is going to be there. 








THE DUET. 


CAPTAIN SARTELL’S STORY. 





Christus Consolator, better known as No. 34, ‘‘ Moody & Sankey No. 
1,"’ is probably one of the most touching hymns in the language. It 
was translated from the Latin by Rev. Dr. Neale, of Ireland. to whom 
the Christian world is indebted for many valuable poems. Gladstone, 
the present Premier of Great Britain, has written a fine Latin version, 
which shows his perfect mastery of that language. Those who are 
familiar with No. 34 will appreciate the beauty and pathos of the fol- 
lowing story which we have collated from ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks,” one 
of the most interesting books we have ever read, and which we most 
heartily commend to the VisiTor readers. In explanation it is only 
necessary to say that all the people of the Cape—rough, old salts 
and all, are familiar with ‘Gospel Hymns,"’ hardly knowing or sing- 
ing anything else. The Aim referred to in the Captain's story is 
Benny, the “teacher's beau,’’ who, perched upon the foremast, sang 
the question part of ‘‘ No. 34," and who, soon afterwards, lost his life 
in the endeavor to save Turner and his friend. After the accident 
the Captain gives the following graphic description of the event: 
“We'd got our work about done,” said Captain Sartell, speaking 
mechanically, and with little of his customary hestitation of manner. 
“As near as | calk’late, there wa'n't a half hour’s more work to do 
on the old craft, and it had got to be sometime arter noon, but says 
the boys, “‘ Let's finish her off, now we have got so near through, and 
not have to come back again. They were always a cheery set, es- 
pecially Aim, when they took hold of a job, to put it through. 

‘“We'd seen them sailing fellows go by a while before ; and we 
knew Turner was one of 'em. They wasn't but two, as we could see, 
managin’ the craft ; and they was full sail, clippin’ it lively. I calk’- 
late there aint many knows this shore better'n me, but I wouldn't 
a durst skirted along the edge down there at such a rate, not in the 
finest day blowin’, First we thought it was somebody didn’t know 
what they was about. When we made out it was Turner, we knew, 
if he was drunk, he was tol'able well acquainted with the rocks along 
shore, and ‘ud probably put further out when he got through showing 
off. We didn’t worry about ‘em in special. The boys didn't want 
to talk to rile George Olver. 

**So we kep’ to work, and in a minute, cheery agin’, with the 
hammers’ click, clickin'—and every now and then the boys ‘ud strike 
up a singing somethin’ like ‘Beyond the River,’ and ‘ Homeward 
Bound.’ 

“It sounded dreadful purty down there by the water, with the 
water and the wideness all around, sorter softenin’ of it. It made a 
man feel curious and wishful, somehow. 

“Well, by and by, Azm and George Oliver, struck upa song. I've 
heern ‘em sing it before, them two. As nigh as I calk'late its about 
findin’ rest in Jesus, and one a askin’ questions, all fa’r and squar’ 
to know the way, and whether its a goin’ to lead tha'r straight or not, 
and the other answerin’. And Ae—he was a tinkerin’ ‘way up on 
the foremast, George Olver and the rest on us was astern—and I'll 
hear to my dyin’ day how his voice came a floatin’ down to us thar— 
chantin like it was—cl’ar and fearless and slow. So he asks, for 
finding Jesus, if thar's any marks to foller by, and George Olver, he 
answers about them bleeding nail prints, and the great one in His 
side. So then that voice comes ; ma again, askin’ if thar's any 
crown, like other kings, to tell him by ; and George Olver he answers 
straight about that crown o' thorns. Then says that other voice, 
floatin’ so strong and cl'ar, and if he gin up and follered, what should 
he have? What now? 

“So, George Olvér, he sings deep o' the trial and the sorrowin’. 
But that other voice never shook, a askin’ and what if he held to Him 
to the end, what then? George Olver answers: ‘‘ Forever more, the 
sorrowin’ ended—Death gone over ! 

“ Then he sings out, like his mind was all made up, ‘ And if he 
undertook it, would he likely be turned away ?’ 

“ * And it’s likelier,, George Olver answers him, ‘that Heaven and 
earth shall pass.’ 

**So I'll hear it to my dyin’ day—his voice a floatin' down to me 
from up above thar, somewhar, asking them questions that nobody 
could ever answer like, so soon, he answered them for himself—and 
when I looked up, thar’ was Noah, with his hammer dropped, and 
his mouth wide open, a starin’ up thar’, and the tears rollin’ down 
his cheeks like he was a baby. 

“They didn't sing any more after that. They was still for about 
five minutes, I calk'late. Noah, he was still too; but pretty soon, 
he wakes up and says, ‘Gad, boys, did ye ever see such a queer look 
in the sky? I believe there's a September gale brewin’. . . . 

“ Then there came all of a sudden, such a strange feelin’, as if the 
earth and the water was a tremblin’, and a dreadful moanin'’ sound 
runnin’ thro’ 'em. Seemed as tho’ it came swirling across the bay. 
Then it burst on us in a fury. 
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‘‘ He was out, sorter lookin’ around him, Batchelder was, and the 
wind took him and keeled him over two or three times runnin’. 

‘‘ Black it grew as the Judgment Day. Then came no sich rain as 
I ever see, even the pourin’est, but the clouds fallin’ all to once, and 
the wind a scatterin’ of 'em, and up on the cliffs, we could just hear 
a creakin’ and a bendin’ whar the trees was turned as white as ghosts 
in that ‘ere blackness, and the old Bay, in sech a minute, was spin- 
nin’ into foam. 

‘‘We was a shelterin’ around the old craft now, sure enough, and 
nobody Speakin’ a word, but just a holdin’ our breaths a waitin’ when 
in among them other noises, thar come, out on the water, sech alow, 
dull sound as sent the awful truth on us in a minute, that ‘ar right 
hand of mine was numb. 

‘Then, he had hold o’ me, a pintin’ out, and whether he spoke a 
word or not, I seen it—thro’ wind and rain and foam, all in my eyes 
at once, I seen it—reelin’ and tossin’ and pitchin’, out thar’ on the 
Bay, lost, lost for sure—I seen that fancy ship! 





“| heard the sound, It only came but once; and Seth hissed thro’ 
his teeth, a cryin’, too, a'most, ‘ain't thar no other way to worry us, 
but they must come in here to drown afore our very eyes! A fool's 
venture ! What could ye expect but a fool's end! Ef he must drown, 
let the red-haired devil drown. 

“But when they heard it, 47 and George Olver, I knowed how it 
would be. I hardly duist to look. I seen them flash at one another 
with their great eyes ; as if it wa'’nt enough to do man’s work, but 
when thar comes a chance, they must go act like God! I seen in just 
a flash them two agreein’ solemnly. 

“Then it was all done in a minute's space, like you'll live yer-life 
thro’ sometime in a dream. They had Bill Norris's eight oar ready. 
They pushed us back. They'd gone alone, them two. I kep’ the 
third place. Olver and Tommy scuffled in a breath, and Noah thrust 
Tommy back, and we was off. 

**God knows I never expected to come back again. You heern’ 
the wind. You can calk'late what it was out thar with the rain a 
drivin’, and the salt foam a blowin’ into our eyes. I calk'late we 
never fetched a harder pull nor a blinder one. 

“And she, the cursed thing, mad with twitchin’ at her cable, 
lay over to une side. But she was dyin’ mad. I tell ye she was dyin’ 
mad. Thar was them two a hangin’ to her—thar hadn't be’n but 
them. So we hauled Turner in, but that other one, when he seen us, 
the chance o' bein’ saved, it crazed him, and he sent upa quick, glad 
sort of a yell, and throwed up his arms out straight, and back he fell, 
like lead, into the water. ‘And Turner, crouchin’ thar and shiverin’. 
‘He couldn't swim! He’s sunk! He's sunk!’ he says. Then 4e, 
he riz up in a flash, and out he dove into that hell. 

‘Then came another gust, a blindin’, blindin’. ‘ He'll weather it! 
He'll weather it!’ George Olver kep’ a mutterin’, but his teeth were 
set; his eyes shot thro’ me like a tiger's ; them two was brothers, and 
more than brothers, always. i : ‘Cpr ‘ : ‘ : 

‘‘ Ef we could a had another minute afore the next swell come! 
George Olver felt it. He sent the rope out with a giant's throw. Then 
all, and more than we could do, to hold the boat agin the wind. It 
come so fast ye scurse could see them next yer in the boat. ‘ He's 
grappled it! He's thar!’ says they, and when they pulled it in, thar 
was that other one helt fast and only him. 

‘God knows! I calk'’late Ae made sure of the other first, and thar 
wa'nt jest the breath’s time left for him, blinded, so sudden may be, 
and fell death faint. I’ve knowed it to be so with the strongest; no 
wonder thar ; the wonder was what he done. He was the strongest 
swimmer that ever I knowed, the strongest and the fearlessest ! 

“George Olver never'll be content. He would agone inafter Azm. 
We'd be'n driv a furlong back, I reckon, and every mark was lost. 
It 'ud be’n naught but to swaller him, too. He lost his sense. We 
had to hold him back. He raved thar like a mad man. It blew a 
bitter spell, longest of all, and when it helt a bit, so we could take 
our bearin’s some’at, what hope! What hope! 

“But poor George, of a suddint he grew quiet as a lamb, and set a 
lookin’ out, with his hand light on the oar, as ef ‘twas pleasant wea- 
ther, and he could see him ridin’ in thar easy on the wave; and his 
eyes was fur off and smilin’, but they looked as tho’ they died. 


“We found Am arterwards. Thar wa'n’tno mark or stain on him. 
You think I talk dry-eyed. Go you and look at Aim. Somehow, it 
don’t leave any breath for cryin’. It’s like as if Ae knowed. It's 
more than quietness, seemin’ to say, for all he loved his life, and 
fou't so hard out thar, to lose his own at last—givin’ or losin’ he never 
missed o’ naught! He never missed o’ naught! 

“‘T can’t tell what's the thought come nighest to ye when ye look 
at him. Ihain’t got high enough for that, but I can tell ye what's 
the furderest—weepin’ and sorrowin’. Since I seen him and my little 
Bessie fell asleep, please God I die a half so trustful or so brave, I 


make no fear o’ death! 








WAGNER. 


, AGNER was born in Leipizg, May 22, 1813. As a youth he 
9 showed decided literary abilities, but under the influence of 
E- Beethoven's symphonies, turned his attention to music at the 
age of fifteen, and it became the profession of his life. He 
studied under Theodore Weiling at the University of Leipzig, and 
wrote several compositions, none of which were performed. In 1833, 
however, at the age of twenty, a symphony written by him was given 
in concert, and the same year he wrote a romantic opera entitled the 
“Fairies."" In 1834 he became musical director of the Magdeburg 
Theatre, where in 1836 he brought out his opera of “‘Das Liebesverbot,” 
writing both words and music. It failed, and he resigned to become 
musical director at Koenigsbarg, where he married. Subsequently 
he removed to Riga, where he was musical director till 183g. He had 
written the beginning of an elaborate opera, entitled “‘Rienzi,’’ in- 
tending to bring it out in Paris, but on arriving there in 1839, he had 
neither the means nor the influence to procure its acceptance and 
bring it out. He found friends in Meyerbeer and Maurice Schlesin- 
ger, maintained himself by writing songs, which were not popular, 
and vaudeville music for the minor theaters. He says of this period 
of his life that ‘‘manifold difficulties and very bitter want’’ accom- 
panied it. While thus engaged he composed the “Flying Dutch- 
man,” in seven weeks, and sent it to Meyerbeer, at Berlin, and.it 
was performed. 

In 1842 Wagner went to Dresden, and in the fall of that year 
brought out his ‘‘Rienzi,"’ which proved a success, and won for him 
the Order of the Red Eagle and the chapel-mastership of the Dres- 
den Opera-house. The days of hard struggle and poor recompense 
were over. He next brought out the “Flying Dutchman," and began 
the composition of ‘‘Lohengrin,”’ which was about to be produced 
when the revolutionary outbreak in Saxony occurred. Wagner sym- 

athized with the revolutionists, and after their defeat, took refuge in 

urich, where he was appointed director of a musical society and of 
the orchestra of the theatre. There also he wrote “Tristran und 
Isolde’ Franz Liszt, a steadfast friend, meantime, brought out, 
“Lohengrin” in Weimar. His fame grew by this and subsequent 
representations of his operas, and after an exile of nearly ten years, 
he was pardoned and took up his residence in Munich, where he 
found his great patron in King Louis. Aided by him “Tristan und 
Isolde” was produced in 1865, “‘Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg” in 
1868, ‘‘Das Rheingold” in 1869, and “Die Walkure”’ in 1870. 


The opposition in Paris and other Continental citiés to the weird 


music of the future, determined Wagner to found an opera of his own, 
and, aided by the King, he began his Opera-house at Baireuth in 1871, 
hoping to have it ready by 1873, but he was delayed till 1875. Here 
his famous Trilogy, and only last year his sweeter ‘‘Parsifal,"’ were 


iven. Preparations were in progress for another great festival at _ 
g P prog gr 


Baireuth, under the great master’s direction, and it may be carried 
out, even though he is not there to direct it. 

» Wagner was not only a composer of music and the writer of his 
own librettos. His various literary works make up no less than nine 
volumes, mostly however, relating to his art and to an exposition of 
his views of operatic music. He was an almost savage controversial- 
ist, and gave as good as he got to all antagonists. 

Wagner was at variance with the Italian school of composers. He 
despised their method of making the plot of the opera and the arias 
strung on a slender thread of orchestration, the chief objects of in- 
terest. He elevated the orchestra to a place alongside the vocalists, 
subordinated the latter to the great theme, and gave to the whole 
subject a mass and movement in which both instruments and voices 
bore a harmonious and equal relation. There is no doubt that he 
has enriched orchestration beyond any master of the past or present ; 
but it is doubtful whether his method will ever become popular ; its 
influence, however, on the music of the future, can not doubted. 
He is the founder of a school in which he will have many imitators, 
but no equals.— Commercial-Gasette. 
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ITINERANT ITEMS. 


FROM PERE GRINATOR. 


4B ste music teacher who has traveled about and taught singing 











schools, held conventions, and engaged in similar work has 

passed through countless strange experiences, and, no doubt, 
as these items are read, many an old stager will rise up, and like the 
sailor say: ‘That reminds me of an incident,” or, “I can tell one to 
beat that,"’ or some similar remark. In our peregrinations, we all 
meet with ups and downs, trials and encouragements, have hard 
times and have big times, but after they are all over, it is pleasant to 
look back, like the old veteran of 1812, and recall those days of the 
past, and tell how the victories were won. 
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In the town of B——., I| had the P gearye of a good, large class. 
Everything seemed in my favor; and I had not heard of the least op- 
position to my work, and as this was such an unusual state of affairs, 
| was congratulating myself on having found a town at last where all 
the people were dwelling together in unity and brotherly love. But 
| began crowing before I was out of the woods. The town had a 
superozatory marshal, On the night when my school opened, as | 
entered the church where it was held, I noticed the aforesaid mar- 
shal occupying a front seat. He noticed me too, it seems. I did 
not pay any special attention to him, however, but it appears he did 
pay special attention to me, 

As I stepped before my class to begin work, the marshal rose, 
came up to me an said in an officious tone that could be heard all 
over the house; “Sir, I place you under arrest.’’ I was thunder- 
struck! What had I done? I had not jumped my board bill at the 
last town. I had not run off and left a poor, widow washerwoman 
without her pay. I had not committed any similar misdemeanor, 
which outsiders so often charge upon us teachers. So I summoned 
up the courage to demand the charge upon which | was arrested. 

He then explained that there was a law in the town requiring that 
every person who wished to deliver a lecture, give an entertainment, 
hold a convention or engage in any similar work, must first obtain a 
license from the mayor of the town; therefore, he demanded that | 
either show my license or consider myself under arrest. 

Instantly a means of escape flashed through my mind. ‘But, sir,” 
said I, “you don’t arrest a man for preaching, do you?’’ Certainly 
not,” said he. “Very well, if you will wait until | commence you 
will find that I am just going to deliver a sermon to these people.”’ 
Then turning to my class I said: “Ladies and gentlemen, like all 
teachers, I have a peculiar method of teaching, and one that differs 
entirely from that employed by any other teacher ; that is, I preach 
to my class, taking a text and dividing my discourse into regular 
heads—firstly, secondly, thirdly, &c., after the manner of the true 
preacher. You find my text to-night in the 96th psalm, and the first 
verse: ‘Sing unto the Lord a mew song.’ Of course, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we don't want to be forever singing the same old songs to 
the Lord. The old songs,may be good, but we want to learn some 
new ones. The subject of my discourse, then, is: ‘How can we 
best learn new songs?’ It seems evident to me, that the simplest an- 
swer to this question is: ‘Learn musical notation.’ Having then ar- 
rived at the best way for learning new songs, it behooves us, brethren 
and sisters, to practically carry out this precept, and learn musical 
notation. Therefore my object will be to teach you a good method 
of learning musical notation.” 

I noticed by this time, that the town marshal had slipped away 
with all his dignity, leaving me in full possession of the field, think- 
ing, no doubt, that he was already too good to be benefitted by any 
sermon that I could preach. Accordin fy I proceeded with my ser- 
mon and taught musical notation after the most orthodox fashion. 

Somehow or other that town marshal never did seem to like me 
after that. And what is stranger still, although he was so scrupulous 
in the performance of his duty, he was not re-elected at the close of 


oo the Bass clef (or F), in which the sound indicated by C, is ex- 
pressed in the second space; the Tenor (or C) clef, in which it is in- 
dicated upon the middle line, and the G (or Treble) clef, in which 
it is indi. ated upon the third space. An inspection of the portion set 
off for the tenor clef will show why C occurs, as has been remarked 
by those familiar only with the Treble clef, upon the B line. The 
Tenor clef occupies an exact central position in the full staff, the com- 
mon centre of which is the centre of that clef and gives it its name. 
Now if we were to abolish the clef system as in use at present and 
were to indicate the sound of C in the same position for all the parts 
it would make but little difference in the Tenor but a great deal in 
multiplication of leger lines, in the Bass clef. This nuisance in 
the way of leger lines is ‘‘abated"’ by a species of “ransfosition,; i. e., 
by notating an octave lower or higher, and writing 8va. over or un- 
der the passage, as the case may be. 

In this operation we find the simf/est form of transposition, and 
every pianist will bear testimony to the advantage of 
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in sigit reading. I say ‘‘pianists,’’ because, per se. they are not 
familiar with “ve transposition, this being the only form in which it 
is employed in pianoforte scores. It is not likely that performers 
would advocate the abolition of this ready reckoner, unless an addi 
tional clef were furnished for both Bass and Treble clef. 

The present method, however, is so simple that such innovations 
would b- no improvement. While we have the full staff of eleven 
lines the simple indication of 8va Alt. or 8va barra. enables us to 
avoid leger lines almost entirely in ordinary writing. The transpo- 
sition by octaves, therefore,is really demanded, in place of leading to 
complications is actually a process of stmp/ification, and is of service 
even in scores designed for a stwg/e instrument. This form involves 
no change of signature,a result that always follows transposition prof- 
er. In order to make the matter clear to those unfamiliar with or 
chestral scores, I subjoin a score for a small band, using a combina- 
tion of instruments selected for the purpose of illustration, and not 
for quality of tone: 
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CLEFS AND KEYS. 


BY J. WINCHELL FORBES 
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N the October issue of the Vistror, occurs a short paragraph, di- | 
I recting the attention of manufacturers and inventors of musical 

instruments, to the desirability of having all instruments play from | 
a uniform signature. 

Were this idea carried out in adsolute strictness, we should be 
ie to place our score upon one olf and in the simplest passages 
would encounter more leger lines than staff proper. The three 
clefs in ordinary use, are for the purpose of “‘/ransfosition’’ in sound 
notation to avoid leger lines. As the C, or tenor clef, is seldom met 
with, outside of instrumental parts nowadays, I subjoin the /w// mu- 
sical staff, showing the portion of it occupied by each of the three 
above mentioned: 
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The full staff is, as shown above, composed of eleven lines, and 
the intervening spaces. Upon this framework the greater portion of 
It is divided into three por- 





every musical composition is notated. 
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Upon looking at the foregoing score it will be seen that the violins, 
viola, cello and flute bass are written in the same key and of course 
have the same signature (of C), while for the other instruments we 
have the signatures of A Flat, A, B Fiat, B, and D. 
These, with the exception of the flute, are w hat is known as “ransfos- 
ing instruments, and the notes in the score when given upon the in- 


struments indicated all sound C. If C had been indicated in the 
score, the sounds would be for the 

Eé Clarionet, Eé 

D _ D 

Dé Piccolo, Dé 

Bé Cornet, Bé 

E Horns, E. 
This is why they are designated in the above manner. C in the 


score always indicating that the fundamental sound of the instrument 
is wanted. , 

By fundamental sound, the tone produced by the natural resonance 
of the tube of the instrument is meant. The longer and wider this 
tube, the lower in pitch the sound produced by it. In transposing 
instruments this sound is, as stated above, always indicated by C, no 
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matter what the ac/wa/ pitch may be, and the manner of producing 
the succession of sounds constituting the scale requires to be shown. 
Taking the horn for example. In our score it is directed to be in E, 
and the signature four flats, indicating that the music is written in the 
key of Ad. Composers vary in their manner of writing for this in- 
strument, and not long since horn parts were always written in the 
key of U and accidentals used when needed. In the score given, ce?- 
teris paribus, the horns should have been directed in C, if it had been 
intended for practica/ use, then the fundamental sound being C it 
would also be indicated by a note occupying that position on the 
staff. In that case the horn would not be a true “vansfosing instru- 
ment. We have Clarionets, Piccolos and Cornets in C and had ¢hese 
instruments been indicated, the score would have a umiform signa- 
‘ure, and allthe instruments would play from the same written key. The 
question at once arises, Why are they not so indicated? What is the 
use of having any instrument, th it, as itis technically termed, does 
not stand in C? It is a singular fact that Horns, Clarionets and Cor- 
nets with C as a fundamental sound, are not only hard to play, but 
are difficient in musical quality. The reasons for this unfortunate 
circumstance have not been ascertained, but may probably be found 
in interfering combinational or over tones, the consideration of which 
belongs to Acoustical Science. and would be out of place in this arti- 
cle. The fact of their inferior quality, however, has a direct bearing 
upon the subject under con-ideration. Before the invention of the 
valves now applied to horns, trumpets and the like, the only sounds 
that could be obtained frony these instruments were those of the nat- 
ural Harmonic Scale. 
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The notes marked with a cross are not the same as those used in 
that position for our modern scale,and are too much out of tune with 
it to be available without art#ificia/ mod fication. There are two other 
lower sounds obtainable, 
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only one of which is in ordinary use. If any other sounds are re- 
quired, they can only be obtained by varying the resonant tube. 
It is evident that a change in this particular, will alter the pitch of the 
fundamental tone ; but the laws of Acoustics show that the re/ation 
of the Harmonic series before given will remain unchanged, thus if 
the fundamental be C, the series will be 
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while if the tube be shortened so as to give a fundamental E Flat, 
the series would a tually sound E Flat, G, B Flat above. If, on the 
other hand, the tube should be lengthened, so as to give A for the 
fundamental, the actual sounds would be, A, C Sharp, E below. 
Hence the score for the horn would be written always in the key of 
C, and to obtain the actual sounds we would indicate, Horn in E Flat, 
or Hornin A Trumpets are amenable to the same rule. The only 
method available to the older musicians of changing the fundamen- 
tal, was by means of short pieces of tubing, of lengths appropriate 
for producing the desired tone, but the adaptation of these required 
time, hence the usefulness of all instruments of this class was restricted 
to the sounds belonging to the Harmonic Series, of which the natural 
resonance of their tubes was the fundamental. Other sounds could 
be obtained by ciosing the bell-of the horn with the hand, toa greater 
or less degree, but were of a far different quality, and unfit for mem- 
bers of the homogeneous scale. From these considerations, it is ev- 
ident that there was #o necessity for more than one signature, as all 
that was needed was the indication of the relationship to the tonic, or 
fundamental, while the ac/ua/ pitth of the tonic, and its relatives, 
was determined by the resonant condition of the instrument itself, in- 
dependent of the volition of the performer. With the introduction 
of pistons and valves, that actually change the length of the tube z#- 
stantaneously, the capability of these instruments was vastly increased, 
and relieved them from their dependent position upon the Harmonic 
Series, as they were enabled to produce every sound of the Chromatic 
Scale in tune with our modern system, all the tones being alike in 
quality. By their action in changing the length of the tube, the pitch 
of the sound for the same action of the lips was varied. Thus, ad- 
justing the mechanism of pistons or valves, and the lips, to give the 





sound of C, then maintaining the lips in the same position but short- 
ening the tube (by the action of the pistons or valves) so as to put 
the instrument successively in the keys of D, E, F,G, A, B and C, 
we obtain the Diatonic Scale in what are termed ofen sounds. Now, 
if the hand is inserted in the bell of the instrument, when it stands in 
C, to such an extent as to depress the resulting sound a semitone, we 
can produce a scale derived from B, in what are termed closed sounds, 
which are very different in character from the others. Of course, by 
a proper management of the pistons or valves the same sounds can 
be produced as ofen ones, and we have one instrument with two dis- 
stinct characters. This is one of the causes of the pre-eminently ex- 
pressive character of the horn family, and of their great value in dra- 
matic music. Trumpets have gained even more than the horns by 
the improvement in mechanism, as, owing to the narrowness of their 
bell, closed sounds could not be obtained. Their tones were only 
those of the Natural Series, and even the plain Diatonic Scale cou'd 
not be given by them in their ancient form. I have been thus mi- 
nute in describing these instruments as it was their imperfection that 
undoubtedly introduced the transposition system into orchestral 
scores. As they mow are made, a horn in any given key can give a// 
the sounds that belong to a// other keys, and the trumpets and cornet 
family possess the same advantages. Still “vamsfosition has main- 
tained its ground, and it will not be admitted by those familiar with 
the average orchestral musician that a mere difference in guadity of 
tone would be sufficient to induce him to transpose his score if that 
transposition 
RENDERED ITS EXECUTION MORE DIFFICULT. 


There is no doubt that all instruments of fred intonation, could be 
arranged so as to present equal difficulty (and ease) in all keys.—So 
that a passage written in C Flat, would be no more difficult of exe- 
cution than the same scored in G or D. The clarionets could be 
keyed upon the Gordon principle, so that the same fingering would 
give the same sound, regardless of the natural resonance of the tube. 
The horns, trumpets, cornets and the like could probably be placed 
in the same condition so that we could select qualities of tone that we 
desired, the various instruments standing in as many different keys, 
and yet have our score in a uniform signature. While this might 
lighten the labor of the composer would there be no attending disad- 
vantages ? 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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FREDERICH CHOPIN. HIS LIFE, LETTERS 
AND WORKS. 


‘I have played in Glasgow at a concert at whith the entire elite 
was assembled. To-day | am much depressed; O, this fog! Al- 
though from the window at which I am writing I have the most 
beautiful view of Sterling Castle—this is the same in which, as you 
will remember, Robert Bruce took delight—and hills, lakes, a 
charming park—in a word, I have before me a view most celebrated 
for its beauty of any in Scotland, yet I can see anything only 
when the mist is forced to yield for a short time to the sun. Would 
that this might happen oftener! I shall soon forget Polish, speak 
French like an Englishman and English like a Scotchman, If I 
write you no jeremiad, it is not because you cannot console me, but 
because you are the only one who knows everything; and if I once 
begin to complain it is without end, and always in the same tone. 
Itis not true, however, when I say always in the same tone, for it 
grows worse with me every day. I am weaker, I cannot compose, 
not from want of desire, but from physical causes, and because I 
am every week in a different place. But what am I to do? At 
least | am reserving something for the winter.” 

Notwithstanding the marks of friendship of two Scottish sisters, 
one of whom, his pupil, Miss J. W. Sterling, had received her mas- 
ter with the greatest hospitality, and had persuaded him in the most 
cordial manner to undertake the journey, the stay there was still not 
pleasant for him; he even wished sometimes for wings, that he 
might make his way again to France. I quote further from his let- 
ter to Gryzmala: 

“IT am unable to do anything the whole morning, and when I am 
dressed I am already so exhausted that I am obliged to rest. After 
dinner I must sit two hours with the gentlemen, hear what they say, 
and see what they drink.) I am wearied to death by this ; I think of 
something altogether different, and then go into the parlor, where I 
exert all my strength to be animated, for all are very desirous to 
hear me. Afterward my good Daniel carries me up the steps to my 
sleeping-room, undresses me, puts me to bed, leaves the light burn- 
ing, and then | am allowed to sigh and dream, only to spend the 
next day just as the preceding one. If I have settied down to any- 
thing, I am obliged to tear myself away, for my Scottish ladies allow 
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me—of course with the best intentions in the world—no rest. They 
fetch me away to present me to all their relations ; they will kill me 
yet by their kindness, and I must gratify them out of sheer amia- 
bility.” 

Intellectual men never quite lose their humor; and thus also in 
Chopin, a little gleam of merriment, a spark of the wit with which 
he shone in earlier days, broke forth from his sorrowful mind. Once 
he related that he was at the opera in London, when Jenny Lind 
made a first appearance, and the Queen appeared agaia, for the first 
time, after a long retirement. Chopin says: ‘ Both produced great 
effect, but upon me especially old Wellington, who, like a stern mo- 
narchically-inclined guard sat before his king, like a faithful old dog 
in his kennel, before the castle of his master. I have become ac- 
quainted with Jenny Lind ; she is a very original Swede.” 

Nevertheless his weariness of life increased, and he wrote to Gryz- 
mala: ‘Il am about to start to Manchester, where a large concert 
is to take place; I shall play twice without orchestral accompani- 
ment. Albani is to come, also, but all this does not interest me; | 
shall sit down and play. What I shall do after that, I do not know. 
If | only knew surely that I shall not be sick here during the 
winter.”” In another letter to the same person he complains that he 
is sick, that he is obliged to play in a concert, and commissions his 
friend in Paris to look for suitable apartments for him there. He 
adds: ‘I do not know myself why I trouble you with all this, for I 
really have no desire for anything, but yet I must take care of my- 
self, and therefore beg that you will assist me in this." Then come 
recollections of the unhappy love which he cannot forget: “ I have 
never cursed anyone, but now I am so tired of life that I am on the 
point of cursing Lucrezia ; but one suffers even then, and suffers the 
more for the reason that he daily grows older in malignity.” 
Finally he says: ‘‘At home they are foolishly anxious about me ; 
I cannot indeed be sadder than I am, but neither can I be glad. In 
general I no longer feel, I only vegetate, and am waiting patiently 
for the end.” And in truth, the end was soon to come. In his last 
letter from England he writes: ‘“‘ Thursday I shall leave horrible 
London! In addition to everything else, I have neuralgia. Tell 
Pleyel to send a grand piano to me Thursday evening; have it 
covered and buy a bouquet of violets,* that there may be a fragrant 
odor in the drawing-room. I would like,’ he continues, “to find, 
upon my return, some poetry in my rooms, and in my bed-rp0m 
where I shall probabiy soon lie down for a long time. I hope to be 
in Paris Friday evening ; a day longer here, and I shall become in- 
sane or die. My Scottish ladies are good, but so tiresome, God help 
me! They have concerned themselves so much about me, that I can- 
not easily get away from them. Order all the rooms to be thoroughly 
heated and dusted, perhaps I may still recover."” This hope of 
Chopin was based, alas upon a delusive fancy. In the beginning of 
the year 1849, he left London, having played for the last time at a 
concert, largely attended, which he gave for the benefit of Polish 
emigrants. Soon after his arrival in Paris, the suffering artist 
sustained a severe loss. Dr. Molin, a celebrated physician, to whose 
skill and care Chopin owed the prolongation of his life, suddenly died. 
From this time complete dispair seized the deeply afflicted patient. 
The loss of the beloved, revered physician, the sight of whom con- 
soled and calmed him, was for him irreparable. 

When Chopin learned that his beloved friend, Titus Woycie- 


chowski, intended to go to Ostende for the sake of the sea-baths, he | 


felt a great desire to join him there. Two letters concerning this, 
still remain, the last perhaps which were written entirely by himself 
I reproduce them literally a little further on. At that time, it was 
not easy for Woyciechowski, a Russian subject, to come to Paris. 
For that, the especial permission of the Warsaw authorities, or at 
least, of a letter of authority from the Russian Imperial Embassy, was 
necessary. 
Last letters of Chopin to Titus Woyciechowski : 


Paris, August 20., 1849. 
Square d'Orleans, Rue St. Lazare No. 9. 
My DEAREST: 

I must indeed be as ill, as I really am, that I do not leave Paris 
and hasten to Ostende to you; but I hope that the dear God will let 
you come to me. The physicians will not allow me to travel ; | 
drink the Pyrenean waters in my own room. But your presence 
would do me more good than any medicine. 

Yours till death, FREDERIC. 
My Dear Titus: PARIs, September 12., 1849. 

I had too little time to attend to the permission for your coming 
hither. I cannot see to it personally, I lie half the time upon the 
bed, but I have requested one of my friends, who has great influence, 
to undertake this for me; I shall hear something definite Saturday. 
I wished to go by rail to the boundary beyond Valenciennes, in order 


*) Chopin always had to have flowers, probably violets, about him. 
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to meet you ; .but the physicians will not allow me to leave Paris, be- 
cause a few days ago I was not able to get as faras the Vil/e d’ Avraye, 
near Versailles, where I have a god-son. For this reason also, they 
do not send me this winter to a warmer climate. If I had been only 
passably well, I should surely have visited you in Belgium. Perhaps 
it is possible for you tocome here. I am not egotistic enough to wish 
that you should come only on my account, for, sick as | am, you 
might have tedious hours with me and disenchantment, but perhaps 
hours also of consolation and delightful reminiscences of our youth, 
and I wish that the time of our being together may be only a time of 
happiness. Forever Yours, 
FREDERIC. 

From this day the disease made rapid progress. Chopin did not fear 
death, but appeared rather to await it with a kind of longing ; there was 
no pain in the thought of giving up a life full of mournful recollec- 
tions. The moments in which he had some relief, and was freer 
from pain, became constantly more rare. He spoke of his death, 
and of what should be done subsequently with his body, with perfect 
consciousness and great calmness. He expressed the wish to be 
buried in the cemetery Pére LaChaise, beside Bellini, with whom he 
had been intimately associated in the period between 1833 and 
1835. During the first days of October his disease increased so 
much that he was no longer able to sit up. His relatives were in- 
formed of his condition, and Chopin's eldest sister, Madame Louise 
Jederzejewicz, accompanied by her husband, and daughter, hastened 
at once to the beloved brother. The meeting between the brother 
and sister cannot be described ; one must be able himself to feel for 
the two. Louise had likewise nursed the beloved brother during a 
severe illness in 1844, and spent some weeks with him then at No- 
hant: she knew now as soon as she saw him that for a short time 
only would he need her loving care. At intervals when he 
free from pain, he could still be cheerful and hopeful. He even or 
dered new apartments, Place Vendome No. 12, to be rented, and 
minutely described how he wished to have them furnished. 


was 
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HOW THE GREEKS CELEBRATE EASTER. 





the VISITOR, once gave him a very graphic account of the 
celebration of Easter by the people of the Orient. The fo!low- 
ing account of the observance of that anniversary has been sent us, 
but without credits of any kind. It is so nearly like the account re- 
lated to us that it might have been written by our friend. We are 
sure it will interest our-readers : 
“As midnight approached, the Archbishop, with his priests, a¢ 

companied by the king and queen, left the church and stationed 
themselves on the platform, which was raised considerably from the 
ground, so that they were distinctly seen by the people. Every one 
now remained in breathless expectation, holding their unlighted tapers 
|in readiness when the glad moment should arrive, while the priests 
| still continued to murmur their melancholy chant in a low half- 
whisper. Suddenly a single report of a cannon announced that 
twelve o'clock had struck and that Easter day had begun; then the 
old Archbishop, elevating the cross, exclaimed, in a loud, exulting 
tone: ‘Christos anesti. Christ has risen!’ and instantly every single 
individual of all that host took up the cry, and the vast multitude 
broke through and dispelled forever the intense and mournful silence 
which they had maintained so long, with one spontaneous shout of 
indescribable joy and triumph, ‘Christ is risen!’ ‘Christ is risen!’ 
| At the same moment the darkness was succeeded by a blaze of light 
| from thousands of tapers, which, communicating one from another, 
| seemed to send streams of fire in all directions, rendering the minu- 
| test objects distinctly visible. and casting the most vivid glow on the 
| expressive faces, full of exultation, of the rejoicing crowd; bands of 
| music struck up their gayest strains ; the roll of the drum through the 
| town and farther on the pealing of the cannon announced these glad 
| tidings of great joy ; while from the hill and plain, from the seashore 
| and the far olive grove, rocket after rocket ascending to the clear sky 
| answered back with their mute eloquence that Christ is risen indeed, 
| and told of other tongues that were repeating those blessed words, 
|and other hearts that leapt for joy; everywhere men clasped each 
|other's hands and congratulated one another, and embraced with 
| countenances beaming with delight as though to each one separately 
+some wonderful happiness had been proclaimed; and so in truth it 
was; and all the while rising above the many sounds, each one of 
which was a sound of gladness, the aged priests were distinctly heard 
| chanting forth a glorious old hymn of victory in tones so loud and 
clear, that they seemed to have regained their youth and strength to 
tell the world how Christ is risen from the dead, having trampled 
| Death beneath his feet, and henceforth the entombed have everiast- 
ing life.’ 


Jig) NATIVE of Constantinople and a warm friend of the editor of 
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CINCINNATI, MARCH 1, 1883. 


THE MusICAL Visitor ts published on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price ts $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance. 

Res” Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice well understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with that number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
zs not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month: otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the mggasine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters om dusiness to the Publishers. 


Our English brethren are highly elated over 
the deciSion of the Massachusetts courts in re- 


lation to the **‘ Redemption.” 


SPECIAL attention is called to Richard Wag- 
ner’s letter which appears in this Vistror, It 
was nearly, if not quite, the last from his pen, 
and the VisIToR presents it to the American 
public in advance of any of its contemporaries, 


THE music houses of Cincinnati, though high 
and dry themselves, suffered no inconsiderable 
loss by the recent flood, a large number of 
pianos and organs being leased to parties living 
in the submerged districts, in and outside of 
the city. 

PROBABLY no work similar to the ‘* Redemp- 
tion,’? by Gounod, was ever in such demand 
and performed so many times so soon after its 
publication, as this oratorio. Reports from all 
quarters show that the interest taken in it is 
almost world-wide. 


A MOST interesting article on ‘‘ Church Music 
and How to Improve it,” by Dr. H. R. Palmer, 
will appear in the April Visiror. It is the 
substance of an address delivered by Dr. Palmer 
to the ministers of New York City, and he 
frees his mind to them without any hesitation. 


How true it is that an author’s hold upon 
immortality depends upon but one or two of 
his many productions, and these oftentimes, 
works that are accounted by himself as in- 
significant and trifling, compared with his 
other efforts. Flotow, who has recently died, 
was the author of many operas and composi- 
tions of various kinds, but he is and will be 
known only as the author of the pretty opera 
of ‘*Martha.” He was seventy years old at 
his death. 





THOSE interested in the series of charming 
cantatas being written by Mr. Butterworth, of 
the Youths’ Companion, and Dr. Root, will be 
glad to know that another, ‘*The Choicest 
Gift,” is nearly ready, A short description of 
it will be found. in Dr. Root’s ‘Here and 
There” for this month. 


Ir is encouraging to note that nearly all of 
the most promising singers who have recently 
made favorable impressions abroad, whither 
they have gone to ** finish up,” are Americans. 
The testimony of foreign teachers as to the 
efficiency of the preliminary American instruc- 


tion received by these students, is no less grat- | 


ifying. 

WE hve taken great pleasure the past 
month in examining somewhat critically the 
proof sheets of ‘‘PuRE DELIGHT,” the new 
Sunday-school book by Dr. Geo. F. Root and 
C. C. Case. The announcement that Dr. Root 
was again to write a book of this kind, the first 
since the ‘‘ Prize,” has created a decided sen- 


sation in Sunday-school circles. We think 


with the Doctor, that this book will excel even | 
the ‘*Prize.”” We know it will give Pure | 


DELIGHT to all who use it. 


Music dealers who are importuned by the 
publishers of the five-cent music, to lay ina 
large supply because it is cheap, should re- 
member that unreliable, imperfect and there- 
fore unsaleable stock is dear even if they are 
paid for taking it. A sale of.one bad thing, 
again, hurts the house that makes it. It is 
better to have a few good selling pieces at a 
fair charge, than a shop full of worthless stuff 


that can not be got rid of at any price. It pays | 


also to satisfy a customer. If he pays but five 
cents for a piece of music he wants it approxi- 


mately correct, and if he is deceived in such a 


small trade as this, he will not be likely to ven- | 


ture on a larger one with the same house. 


SomE of our editorial utterances having been 
copied into other papers and labeled ‘‘John 
Church & Co.’s Opinions,” we wish to say that 


whatever opinions our publishers may have on | 


subjects treated of in this paper, the editorials 


are our own views of things, for which we alone | 


are responsible, and we do not wish them 
charged upon others. Our publishers are re- 
sponsible for whatever appears over their names 


in the advertising department of this paper, as 


are other advertisers, and in no other way. | 


Again, as we often publish articles from con- 
tributors with whose views we do not always 
agree, we take no responsibility for anything 
that appears over their signatures. We say 
what we like and hold ourselves responsible for 
it, and our contributors must do the same. It 
is a poor, weak, one-sided affair of a paper, that 
presents but one phase of a question, and that 
a prejudiced and partial one. The VisiToR 
has decided opinions of its own, but it/is not 
afraid to hear what others have to say on the 
same subject. It much prefers a manly oppo- 
nent, to a weak sycophant. We believe that 
it is this spiritof independence and fairness, 


which so commends the VisIToR to intelligent | 


people. 








Richard Wagner. 





The musical world received a terrible shock 
when, on the morning of the 14th, ult. it read 
the announcement of the death of Richard 
Wagner on the previous evening at Venice, 
whither he had gone, as stated in the last 
VisIToR, to spend the winter. It was not 
known that he was ill, seriously at least, though 
his journey to a warmer climate gave rise to 
suspicion among his friends in America, that 
all was not well with him, 
|” It will be some time yet before a just esti- 
mate can be made of this great man’s work. 
Now that he is gone, will be resumed with 
more vigor and bitterness than ever the war- 
fare for and against his music. Critics who 
were wise enough to keep safely out of sight 
while Wagner lived, are already beginning to 
| creep out of their holes to assail him now that 

he is dead. On the other hand, those who 

had already begun to catch glimpses of Wag- 
| ner’s ideas and object in his new departure 
| called the “*Music of the Future,”’ are nobly 
| defending him and his theories. As before 
said, bitter will be the controversy, but good 
will come of it. We shall have a clearer idea 
of what Wagner attempted; a better concep- 
tion of the motives which governed him ; his 
music will be sought for and studied ; the pub- 
lic at large will become better acquainted with 
| it, and will then be in a position to accept or 
| reject intelligently. : 

If distance lends enchantment te the 
view, it also enables one to judge more 
correctly of the value of men and their 
works. It is our opinion that Wagner’s music 
will become more and more popular as time 
| goes on, though some of his ideas may not be 
accepted at all. Wagner’s glory will not de- 
minish. It will brighten more and more, al- 
| though he may never hold the same place in 
| the affections of the people that some who 
| have preceeded him now hold. This, for many 
| reasons. Wagner appeals more to the intellect 
| than to the heart in much of his late writing. 
| 


| This of itself is enough to prevent any imme- 
diate acceptance of his music. It is not ‘‘pop- 
| ular’’ at first hearing. It does not ‘‘ take.”” Some 

music can be enjoyed heartily without know- 
| ing at all the subject or object of the composi- 
| tion. In fact, much of the music that pleases 
at first hearing is entirely without any object 
or aim, other than to tickle the ears of the 
listener. It is entirely sensuous. It does not 
even affect the emotions in any deep or healthy 
way. 

Wagner had an aim. He worked up to 
an ideal. He sacrificed much toattainit. He 
fought the whole world at one time, single- 
handed, and held hisown! Hedid more. He 
obtained a position in the musical firmament 
beside the brightest of its luminaries. He 
could not make the people like his music, but 
he did make them listen to it, and respect it 
and himself and his motives. This respect will 
increase more and more. 

We have said that Wagner’s music ap- 
| peals to the head more than to the heart. 
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This is not altogether true. The dra- 
matic form, which he insists upon is after 
all intensely emotional. In fact, what is 
the object of all art but to appeal to the emo- 
tions? Cannot a scholarly composition be ad- 
dressed to the heart as well as to the head, or 
to the heart through the head? Wagner’s idea 
was to bring all the faculties into play, while 
aiming always at the heart. To produce mere 
surface feeling was not enough for him. His 
endeavor was to produce effects that would be 
deep and lasting. Perhaps we shall like him 
more when we understand him better. 

A favorite criticism of Wagner’s music is 
that it lacks melody. Such an objection can 
not come from one at all conversant with this 
master’s work. It may not have the Italian 
jingle to which we are so accustomed, but to 
say that Wagner’s music has no melody is tan- 
tamount to writing one’s self down an ig- 
How about the “‘Battle Hymn” in 
Rienzi, the prayer ‘“‘Almighty Father” from 
the same, the “ Pilgrim’s song ” from Tannhau- 
ser, ‘*Elizabeth’s prayer,’’ the ‘Shepherd’s 
song,’’ and hundreds of others we have not 
space to enumerate ? 

It is true that Wagner has given much more 
attention to harmonic effects than others, 
and it must be confessed by his bitterest op- 
ponents that in this he is unrivalled. It may 
at times appear that he cares more for such ef- 
fects than melodic ones. He did not hesitate 
to make the voice subordinate to instruments. 
This is often done in his works, when certain 
orchestral effects are desired. In this fact may 
be found one reason why Patti, and others of 
her ilk, do not like go sing Wagner’s music. 
They will sacrifice personal pride 
even to produce artistic effects. We do not 
see why the orchestra should always be subor- 
dinate. It would be a good thing for the suf- 
fering public if voices in operatic performances 
were ‘‘subordinated” more than they are. Who 
that attended the operatic performances at the 
Music Hall, last month, would not have re- 
joiced with joy unspeakable if the orchestra, 
poor as it was, had but ‘‘subordinated” most 
of the vocal performances of that wretched 
company. 

Wagner’s instrumentation is simply wonder- 
ful. It is not.altogether original, as Berlioz 
had already done much in the direction which 
Wagner, after him, so fully developed. He 
constantly surprises with ‘‘effects ;” beautiful, 
bewitching, wierd, sometimes uncanny; now 
soothing and restful,now startling, bewildering, 
frightful, showing a complete mastery of his 
art, both as regards voices, instruments and 
their capabilities. But he is gone, and left no 
follower upon whose shoulders his mantle can 
worthily be borne. What the future may do 
for the theories of the great musician, the fu- 
ture alone can tell. He wrote for the future 
more than for the present and with the future 
we must now leave him. 


noramus. 


not 





The illustrious men of Europe are dropping 
off rapidly. Gambetta, Dore, Flotow and Wag- 
ner, within a month or so of each other, have 


** passed on.” 





INTERLUDES. 


We have been asked repeatedly of late to 
give our views upon the subject of organ vol- 
untaries and interludes. We will at this time 
consider, and that briefly, the use of interludes. 

It is very difficult to get at the exact origin 
of the interlude, though like other things con- 
nected with music in the church, it is probably 
adapted from a custom of the Catholic Church. 
In that church grand effects are sometimes 
produced by instrumental as well as vocal 
music, and frequent opportunity is given the 
organist, or orchestra or both, (combined as 
they often are, especially abroad), for musical 
display. 

The organists of French cathedrals, it is 
said, indulge in long and elaborate interludes 
at Vespers, especially, not only between the 
verses of hymns, but also between those of the 
Magnificat. Sometimes these interludes are 
so long and showy, that they partake some- 
what of the nature of the intermezzo of the 
opera. It may be that the idea of the interlude 


‘in churches is but a modification of earlier 


operatic and dramatic intermezzo, though this 
term is now used to indicate small operas and 
musical farces or opera bouffe. 

The interlude has always been in favor with 
organists as it affords them an opportunity for 
displaying the resources and beauties of the 
organ and their own talent. Some of the En- 
glish organists of the last generation were 
noted for their interlude playing. 

In England and America, the interlude is 
used between the verses of hymns ; in Germany 
they are played between the lines of verses. 
We have in our library a highly prized volume 
of old German chorals with interludes at the 
end of each line, sometimes a few chords only 
but often consisting of as many measures as 
the line itself. Those familiar at all with 
Mendelsohn’s oratorios, will recall instances of 
this kind of interlude work connected with the 
choral numbers. 

Now, do we believe in them? We used to, 
but do not now. In fact we are entirely op- 
posed to them for many reasons. If the inter- 
lude is of any use at all, it is only so when 
in the hands of the very best and most cultured 
organists. The primary object of instrumental 
music in the House of the Lord is, to aid in His 
worship, not to glorify man or allow him to 
display his attainments for the mere sake of 
display. We can see how a voluntary at the 
opening of the service can be used effectively, 
to promote the objects of the service, when 
played by a skillful musician, who has respect 
and regard for the time and place. We have 
also heard interludes performed that were 
really helpful in deepening the impression pro- 
duced by the several verses of a hymn. Asa 
rule, however, the interlude has done more 
harm than good, and in our opinion, ought to 
be banished altogether. 

The old plea that the singers need rest at in- 
tervals during the singing of a short hymn of 
four or five verses, is as weak as it is untrue and 
deserves no further attention at our hands. The 
strongest argument in favor of interludes is 
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that they are intended to increase and deepen 
the interest in the hymn, both on the part of 
the listener and the singer. 
object and would be commendable were this 


This is a worthy 


In most cases 
the reverse is the case ; the feelings of the peo- 
ple are harrowed, devotion is hindered and 
prayer is often made to give place to impreca- 
tion. 

On the other hand, it is not well to go hur- 
Neither 
should the organ come to a complete pause at 


result obtained, but it is not. 


riedly from one verse to another. 


the end of the verse, stopping with the singers 
to go on again with them. To do this breaks 
the continuity and destroys the unity of the 
song service. A short pause, the organ sus- 
taining the closing chord or the fundamental 
tone of it, is the method adopted by the best 
choirs and organists at the present day. 
organists play a chord or two after every other 


Some 


verse, which is an improvement upon the old 
plan, but the best way is to drop the interlude 
altogether. 


City Hotes. 


The Ladies’ Musical Club reception which 
was postponed on account of the flood, took 
place Feb. 21st. 


Mr. E. A. Osborn, Esq., of this city, has 
written and published a ‘* Lenten Service in 
chant form,” which is of unusual merit. It is 
now in use in some of our city churches. 








Mr. Geo. E. Whiting ‘* opened ”’ a new organ 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
Ohio, Feb. 24th. His ‘‘ Registration Fantasie ”’ 
was one of the features of the occasion. The 
organ was built by Hook & Hastings, Boston. 


The flood has brought to the surface com- 
mendable traits and qualities among our musi- 
cians, as well as the citizens generally. Dona- 
tions and assistance have come from sources 
least expected. On the other hand it has also 
shown on the part of some a heartless disregard 
of the necessities of the hour, and a desire to 
make capital for themselves out of the misfor- 
tunes of others. 


It is not out of place here to. refer to the 
noble example of one of our most prominent 
merchants who sent a letter declining to partic- 
ipate in the supper to be given at the Queen 
City Club House by the Director of the College 
of Music to the different committees of the late 
opera festival. He stated that he is too much de- 
pressed at the great calamity caused by the flood 
here, and he advised the gentlemen giving the 
supper to postpone the fete and give the money 
which is to be spent to the suffering poor. The 
heart of that gentlemen, who does not want 
his name published, is in the right place. 


The recent overflow of the Ohio river se- 
riously interfered with concert-giving the past 
month. The halls were for a short time de- 
prived of gas,and the people, when gas had been 
supplied again felt more like spending their 
money in repairing disaster than in entertain- 
ments of any kind, except those given in aid 
of the sufferers by the flood. Of these there 
have been a large number of more or less mu- 
sical merit. The object for which they were 
given, places them beyond criticism if one were 
critically inclined. Many of the concerts were 
hurrjedly prepared, as relief needed to be im- 
mediate, but were in the main enjoyable. 

Prominent among these were the concerts of 
Mrs. Julia Rive-King, an artist of whom Cin- 
cinnati is justly proud. As stated in another 
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column of this paper Mrs. King is to accom- 
pany the Thomas Orchestra in its tour across 
the continent this spring. This is an arrange- 
ment in which both parties are honored. 


Mr. George Margrath, of New York, should 
receive a warm welcome to Cincinnati, which 
is now to be his home. The city, as well as 
Miss Baur’s Conservatory, are to be heartily 
congratulated on this most desirable accession 
to the musical talent of the West. Mr. Mar- 
grath isa finished musician, whose reputation 
is not confined to his native city. Foreign, as 
well as American papers now before us, contain 
most flattering testimonials of him and his 
playing. We hope to present to our readers 
some of these critzgues from time to time. The 
New York Sun in closing a somewhat lengthy 
notice of one of Mr. Margrath’s concerts 
says: ‘It issafe to say, that his present attain- 
ments put him at the head of all our American 
pianists, and the superior of most of those who 
have come here bringing with them an European 
reputation.” The London Atheneum says, ** His 
executive skill is unquestionable, and he plays 
with intelligence and charm.” 

A concert introducing Mr. Margrath to the 
Cincinnati public is soon to be given by the 
Conservatory, when the public will have an 
opportunity of judging for themselves of his 
attainments. We give him a most cordial wel- 
come to the Queen City. 





—————— 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


In the last VistrToR was a short paragraph 
about the removal of the body of the author of 
‘* Home, Sweet Home,” from Tunis, where he 
died in 1852, to America. This has been ac- 
complished. The following items by an eye 
witness of the disinterment will be read with 
interest. ® 

The Europeans present gt the grave on this 
sunny Friday morning were about a dozen in 
number, several Arab gentlemen being also on 
the ground in their rich and picturesque dress 
and turbans. 

The coffin was reached by the workmen at 
about 12 o’clock, and was carefully lifted and 
placed on the broad marble slab, which for 
thirty years had covered it, and which bears 
the following inscription: 


E PLURIBUS UNUM, 
(Shield and eagle). 


“In memory of Colonel John Howard Payne, twice 
Consul of the United States of America for the city and 
kingdom of Tunis, this stone is here placed by a grate- 
ful countr He died at the American Consulate in 
this city cine a tedious illness, April 1, 1852. He was 
born at the city of Boston, S.ate of Massachussetts, June 
8, 1792. Hrs fume as a poet and dramatist is well known 
wherever the English ianguage is spoken, through his 
celebrated ballad of ‘Home, sweet Home,’ and his pop- 
ular tragedy of ‘Brutus,’ and other similar productions.” 


On the four edges of this slab is also carved : 


“Sure, when thy gentle spirit fled 
To realms beyond the azure dome, 

With arms outstretched, God's angel said, 
‘Welcome to Heaven's Home, Sweet Home.’ 
st cod = a * ? * 


At 3 o’clock in the afternoon the body was 
taken to the small and simple Protestant church 
and placed near the pretty little chancel win- 
dow, on which are inscribed these words: 


**To the Memory of 
JouHn Howarp Payne, 


Author of ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ ”’ 


This window was made in England and 
placed here by a few English-speaking ‘resi- 
dents of Tunis, whose admiration and respect 
for Payne were decided and sincere. Indeed, 
I found among the poet’s friends an affection- 





ate regard that was akin to enthusiasm. They 
grieved to lose the sacred bones that had lain 
here for thirty long years—the object of their 
loving and ceaseless care. When the body 
was carried into the church an English gentle- 
man at the little American made organ played 
the air and a sweet-voiced American lady sang 
the immortal song of the dead poet, and as the 
tender words tremuously floated through and 
filled the holy place, hearts swelled, eyes were 
suffused, and ‘‘A charm from the sky seemed 
to hallow us there.” 

Tongue can not tell, nor pen describe the 
effect of that song sung under the circumstances 
I have stated. The gloaming of the coming 
evening had crept into the chapel and the “‘ dim 
religious light’’ that Payne’s poetic tempera- 
ment could have understood and absorbed, 
bathed all, both living and dead, in its mellow 
radiance. The twilight came on apace and we 
left the poor remains to lie there until the mor- 
row, guarded by the faithful dragoman who in 
life, as in death, was staunch and faithful to 
the last. 

To-day the body was taken to the Marina 
and put aboard a boat, rowed down the bay 
and out into the open, where it was received 
on the French steamer, which soon after was 
en route to Marseilles. Thus John Howard 
Payne left Tunis to be re-buried in the land he 
loved ; to sleep henceforth under the flag he 
served so well, not again, it is hoped, to be 
disturbed, but to lie dreamless and tranquil in 
the soil of his own Home, Sweet Home 


fusical ° Hotes. 


Arthur Mees is doing good work with the 
Orpheus Society, which he now directs. 

The Welsh Choral Society gave a fine pro- 
gram at the church on College street, Feb. 25. 


The Apollo Concert, postponed on account 
of the flood, was given Feb. 22. An account 
of the concert will appear in our next. 


The opera week (weak) performances can be 
dismissed in a few words. With the exception 
of Patti, Albani, Schalchi and Galassi the Ma- 
pleson company was composed of very poor 
material for an ‘‘Opera Festival.” The per- 
formances as a whole were uniformly bad. The 
leading voices above named of course did well, 
but the people were led by extravagant state- 
ments and flaming advertisements to expect 
something a little better than they got. The 
performances were in no way different from 
those given in Boston, New York, Chicago and 
other places where the, company held forth. 
The great Cincinnati chorus which was to be a 
special feature of the week, was not given the 
prominence it deserved, The best thing about 
the whole affair was the audiences. The great 
Music Hall was filled to overflowing each night. 
The financial success of the ‘* Festival ’’ shows 
what can be done by liberal advertisements, 
especially when one is not very particular about 
the exact wording of them. 


THE NILSSON CONCERTS AND THE OPERA. 


The most enjoyable concerts of the Opera 
Festival week were those in which the opera 
company did not appear; namely, the Nilsson 
concerts at obinson’s opera house. For real 
solid enjoyment and musical merit they sur- 
passed anything of the kind given here for 
years. After Parepa comes Nilsson in the es- 
timation of those who like real heartfelt sing- 
ing. One is moved by her because she is really 
moved herself. Her spotless reputation, (in 
which she is also like Parepa) is a charm and 
attraction of which the public is not unmindful, 
and which, alas, is lacking in some of her sis- 
ters of song. Miss Hope Glenn captivated the 
hearts of our people by her unassuming man- 
ners and her sweet voice. She has a most bril- 
liant future before her. We remember being 
present at one of her earlier vucal lessons, when 











under the instruction of Frederic W. Root, in 
Chicago, and her present attainments are no 
surprise tous. Of the other features of the 
concerts we cannot speak now, but all were 
superior, and we shall but rarely be favored 
wth concerts by a company of such uniform ex- 
cellence and merit. 


Correspondence. 


From the Eau Claire Wisconsin Duily Leader. 


Dr. Root has come and gone. His work in 
Eau Claire was a success of the most pro- 
nounced description, and those who were in- 
strumental in the arrangement of the musical 
convention so grandly terminated in Music Hall 
last night, have reason to feel highly gratified 
and congratulated on the issue of their under- 
taking. 

The jubilee was probably the greatest musical 
event ever known in the history of Eau Claire, 
and those who took part in it speak in the 
highest terms of py of the system of in- 
struction, imparted by Dr. Root and the pro- 
gress made under his tuition. 

Certainly the performance of the members 
at the concert last night was ample proof of 
this. The solos, duets, choruses, etc. were 
charming and from beginning to end, the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of the very large and ap- 
preciative audience was not allowed to flag for 
a moment. 








Boston, Feb. 14. 


Boston has at last had a chance of passing 
judgment on a work, which is styled by the 
English critics, the masterwork of the present 
time, in its school.—Gounod’s Ardemption. 
Build not your hopes on English criticisms, for 
the work has been a disappointment. I: is one 
of the most unequal works I have ever listened 
to. The good, bad and indifferent stand side 
by side in itand jostleeach other. Among the 
bad portions may be reckoned the March to 
Calvary, and the Journey of the Holy Women, 
the latter reminding one forcibly of the /uner- 
al March of a Marionette, and the former being 
intentionally cheap and vulgar in order to por- 
tray the character of the Jews, a very ill-judged 
piece of attempted realism. 

Among the indifferent portions may be reck- 
oned the ‘Redemption Theme” itself which 
occurs nine times and is used as Wagner might 
use a motif, only it is very different from a 
Wagnerian motif, being a very tender bit of 
melody. Against the tune itself I do not lift 
my voice, but against its employment as the 
promise of the Deity to fallen man, much might 
be said. Itis by no means as impressive as 
such a theme ought to be. When St. Saens, in 
the Deluge, promulgates the curse of Heaven, 
itis done with some degree of majesty, and its 
subsequent appearance in the midst of the war 
of the elements, with awful reiteration, is at 
least an attempt to rise to the dignity of the 
subject ; but in Gounod’s tune there is nothing 
which might not be appropriately used for any 
lyrical subject—the love of Faust for Margue- 
rite for example. As regards the performance, 
there was nothing left to be desired. The per- 
formance was preceded by a law-suit regarding 
the right to present the work with a new or- 
chestral score made by an American musician, 
in which the Handel and Haydn Society were 
protected in their rights, they having purchased 
the original score from Theodore Thomas for 
$1,000. They were not the plaintiffs in the 
suit, however, and the verdict against rescoring 
a foreign work will have a great effect outside 
of this particular case. It was not a great fuss 
over a trifling matter, for the orchestration 
really proved to be the important part of the 
work. If it were not for the instrumentation, 
the Redemption would be but a tame affair. 
The soloists of the occasion were of the best 























order. Mrs. Osgood, Misses Winant and Fisher, 
Messrs. Remmertz, John F. Winch, Wm. J. 
Winch, ete. 

Mr. Zerrahn led the work in splendid style, 
and the chorus did some of their best work in 
the broad chorales and choruses, which are the 
loftiest portion of the whole. The chorus 
which ends the second part—Unfold Ye Portals 
Everlasting—is one of the strongest of all, and 
was especially well rendered. The audience 
was a very large and intelligent one, and as so 
many persons were unable to obtain tickets, it 
has been resolved to repeat the work on Good 
Friday. 

But I have other new works to speak of this 
time. Ata recent concert of the 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

a symphony in B Flat, by Schubert, was _per- 
formed from manuscript, for the first time in 
America. It is one of the works which have 
appeared in Peters’ four hand arrangements, 
and, so far as I know, in no other form. The 
autograph copy remains in the possession of 
that German publisher, but many other copies 
have been made, and the work has often been 
played in London, under Manns, who delights 
in works where the violins are prominently in 
the foreground. The work is very lightly 
scored—no drums and no trumpets—and is one 
which could easily be arranged for performance 
in private houses, at parties, musicales, etc., in 
fact, it isthe outcome of the parties which Schu- 
bert used to originate and attend, at first in 
the house of his father, and afterwards in bet- 
ter quarters, at the residences of different friends 
who formed themselves into an ameteur orches- 
tra. In this orchestra and probably in this 
symphony, Schubert played the viola. Asa 
work, this symphony cannot be ranked as high 
as the one just before it—the ‘tragic sym- 
phony’’—and of course it is not comparable 
with the two latest symphonies, but it is light- 
hearted, gay and pleasant, and if it does borrow 
a good deal from Lsceart and Haydn, one is 
not disposed to quarrel with a plagiarism so 
innocently and naively made. But it is too 
lightly scored to create a desire to hear it often 
in the concert room, and the wood, wind and 
string quartet gradually become a little monot- 
onous to ears accustomed to modern symphonic 
tone color. 

Another new symphony of more modern 
style, was given at the last concert of the 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


This was the Italian Symphony, by Rhein- 
berger, not as great a work as his Wallenstein 
Symphony, but, on the other hand, much 
brighter and more generally pleasing. Its 
weakest point is its slow movement, which is 
too prey Soe has little tosay. But its Scherzo, 
and its Finale have much beauty and the real 
taste of the folk-song and peasants-dance style, 
developed, however, with the great skill of the 
composer. 

Another important musical event was the 
reception to a well known Boston musician, 


MR. LUTHER WHITING MASON, 


on his return (temporarily) from Japan, where 
he has been reforming the Japanese music. 
The reception was given by the New England 
Conservatory of Music in its large dining hall, 
its concert room, and parlors. His Honor, 
Mayor Palmer, presided, and speeches were 
made by Rev. Jos. Cook, Hon. C. W. Slack, 
John S. Dwight, and many others. It was 
both an honor to Mr, Mason and to the Con- 
servatory. 

The concerts of the institution have been too 
numerous to chronicle, but chief among them 
have been the quarterly concerts which now 
have become twins, two taking place at the end 
of each term since the vast number of students 
and their friends cannot be accommodated at a 
single concert, even in Music Hall. A classical 


recital was also given by Messrs. Turner and 





Elson and the Beethoven Quartet, which was 
largely attended. Next week a memorial ser- 
vice, in honor of Wagner, will take place in the 
institution, in which Dr. Maas, and Messrs. 
Bendix, Turner, Apthorp and Elson will par- 
ticipate. 

It is also impossible to enumerate the cham- 


ber concerts of the past month, but I can | 


briefly say that those given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel were the most varied, artistic and en- 
joyable. PROTEUS. 


Music in New York. 


A notable event in the musical record of the | 


past month, was the concert given in aid of the 
sufferers by the inundation in Germany, on the 
23rd of January. The German Liederkranz 
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and the Arion, w'th their respective conductors, | 


Mr. Theodore Thomas and Dr: Leopold Dam- 
rosch, gave the concert, dnd the following ar- 
tists tendered their services: Miss Hattie 
Schell, soprano; Miss Antoine Henne, con- 
tralto; Mr. Jacob Graff, tenor; Mr. Franz 
Remmertz, Mr. Max Heinrich, Mr. Fred Steins, 
baritone ; Mr. Edward Mollenhauer and Mas- 
ter Willie Theodorus, violinists; Mr. C. Bayr- 
hauffer, ’cellist; Mr. Armin Schutte, organist ; 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy, pianist; Messrs. Dulcken 
and Davis, accompanists. 
of first-class talent and the cause which gath- 
ered it, a crowded house was assured. 
one thousand admission tickets were sold afier 
the seats were all filled. The conjunction of 
two societies like the Arion and Liederkranz 
was interesting, and the selections on the pro- 
gramme admirable. 


Miss Jessey Pinney, a pupil of Dr. William 
Mason, made her first appearance in New York, 
at one of the Thomas matinees. She has been 
studying with Mme. Schumann for some time, 
and has a broad and rigorous style that is un- 
usual in so young a person. Her playing was 
praised by the hard-t»-suit New York critics 

The Oratorio Society is preparing Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘* Elijah,” which will be given in March, 
in place of Bach’s ‘ Passion Music,” as first 
intended. This society with the symphony 


With such an array | 


Nearly | 


(both conducted by Dr. L. Damrosch) make a | 


trip to Philadelphia on the 22nd, to give two 
performances of the ‘‘Tower vf Babel.” 


The Standard Quartette Club gave their third 
concert on the 13th, assisted by Mr. Theodore 
Toedt who gave songs by Rubinstein, Jenson 
and Liszt. 


Mr. Rafael Joseffy’s third concert in connec- | 


tion with Mr. Thomas’ orchestra, took place 
February 8th. The famous pianist played six 
solos and three times with the orchestra. 


The symphony Concert this week at the 
Academy of Music, will have for the soioist 
Madame Madeline Schiller. K. 

February 14th, 1883. 


Musical Mountains. 


FROM MR. SHERWIN, ON THE WING. 

I was called to find them, and took a ‘‘Pan- 
handle” train one rainy Saturday night in the 
midst of what the old settlers used to call ‘‘the 
Jinnewary thaw,” arriving at Pittsburg the 
next morning to find the weather bitterly, 
piercingly cold. 

An engagement for the morning in lovely 
Alleghany City was found intensely interest- 
ing, and a dinner with old friends ditto. Go- 
ing over to Pittsburgh in the afternoon upon 
special invitation to enlighten the good people 
of Rev. Dr. Scoville’s charge upon the subject 
of music in christian work, I found it much 
like ‘“‘carrying coals to Newcastle,”’ for the 
good doctor himself is an accomplished musi- 











| 
| 
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cian, who plays and sings ‘‘with the spirit and 
the understanding also,”’ using music to inter- 
pret thought, and always insisting that it shall 
have some meaning beyond the mere display 
of skill, when brought into the sanctuary. It 
were well, if many more ministers had been 
thus educated, so that they might know just 
how to control most wisely and profitably this 
great force. 

Away again, winding among the Alleghany 
Mountains which are always picturesque, 
whether in summer or winter, possibly more 
interesting than attractive when you are caught 
in a boisterous, rollicking, driving snow-storm. 
Through rocky defiles and gloomy gorges we 
emerge into a pleasant valley through which the 
Lewistown & Sunbury R. R. runs, and find 
a rest at the quaint old town of Middleburg, the 
County Seat of Snyder County, Pennsylvania, 
which was to have its first musical convention. 

The committee in charge had worked up 
matters so faithfully and with such persistent 
energy, that the financial part was fully pro- 
vided for at the start, leaving no fears in case 
of stormy nights for concerts. The convention 
was held in the Court House, an admirable 
place on account of good accoustics. From 
the outset there was a large attendance and 
hearty enthusiasm on the part of the chorus, 
while the room was usually well filled with 
listeners, showing a lively interest on the part 
of the public generally. The book mainly used 
was Dr. Root’s admirable ‘‘Realm of Song,”’ 
to which were added some heavy choruses and 
glees, and the improvement was marked and 
rapid from day to day. 

Two most enjoyable concerts were given- 
Friday and Saturday evenings—with almost 
entire change of programme, and steps were 
taken towards organizing a local society. The 
details of the convention would possess only 
local interest, but VistTorR readers should know 
that there was excellent amateur talent 
belonging in that county, which helped to 
make the affair exceedingly entertaining and 
successful, and Middleburg has a good brass 
band which rendered efficient aid The whole 
was a most gratifying success in every way. 

Away again by sleigh ten miles to the north 
on Sunday morning, in a drizzling rain, and old 
Mifflinburg, Union County, peers through the 
mist. It is dreary. slippery, slushy, yet alarge 
church is packed for a glurious Sunday School 


solo 


Mass Meeting in the afternoon, and again 
another for an evening lecture. 

There is ever so much force and ‘‘go”’ in all 
these Pennsylvania people when they get 


started, and they evidently believe in the final 
perseverence of the saints—and some others. 
What they may lack in style, they fully make 
up in earnestness and pluck, and as musical 
people are always among the best, it goes 
without saying that when they take fair hold 
of a musical convention they make it a success. 
Occasionally, however, the persistence works 
the wrong way, for in a town adjoining Mid- 
dleburg, a committee had arranged for a con- 
vention with bright prospects. The conductor 
was engaged, books had arrived, when an ex- 
preacher who never had seen such a gathering 
but had an idea that it was some sort of a 
theatrical show, stirred up the old members of 
churches by misrepresentations, until he per- 
suaded them to close their qpors with a bang 
and leave the committee out in the cold, with 
not so much as a town hall in which to meet! 
And this, when the principal object sought was 
to improve their church music and make it 
more spiritual. 

In delightful contrast to this, was the action 
of ministers in the two other towns mentioned, 
where by every possible means they most heart- 
ily encouraged and aided the work, contribut- 
ing greatly to its success. 

The Miffliaburg meeting was their third, and 


| so it was readily a success at the beginning. 


Several enthusiastic ones from the other conven- 
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tion could not be content with one week, and so 
came over to swell the song with voice ‘‘and 
sound of cornet.” Pastor Henry of the 
Lutheran Church (in whose house we met) was 
at the head of the bassos. There was great 
desire for émstruction, and hearty devotion to 
hard, close drilling that was refreshing, and so 
it was not only pleasant but profitable, and all 
felt it was good to be there. The closing con- 
cert on Friday evening was very fine, though 
more the outcome of the week’s work than the 
result of special preparation for that occasion. 

‘They also formed a local society to keep up 
the work, instead of letting it die out, supply- 
ing themselves with “Realm of Song’ and 
subscribing for THE VisiToR, and this is what 
ought to be done everywhere 

That part of Pennsylvania is full of musical 
people. Dr. W, O. Perkins was conducting a 
large convention at Milton, less than 20 miles 
distant, and had other engagements in the vicin- 
ity. He is very popular in all that region and 
knows how to retain his hold. Well, Penn- 
sylvania isa large State and ought to furnish 
business for half a dozen like him all the year 
round. I bid him and all others who will do 
good, honest work, a hearty God-speed. But if 
he should ever move to New Jersey, get into 
office and then come out with an offer to give a 
$250 golden tongued Institute, with 68 stops for 
$67.00, the people along the line of the Sus- 
quehanna will be warned against him through 
the Vistror! So mote it be. 

W. F. SHERWIN. 


Question Bor. 


M. F. Some account of Wagner will be 
found in another part of this paper. 


J. B.C. Mozart’s last opera, ‘*La Clemenza 
di Tito,” or as the Germans call it, ‘*Titus,”’ 
was finished Sept. 5th, 1791 and was immedi- 
ately performed at Prague. It is in two acts. 
The original manuscript in Mozart’s own hand 
writing contains no recitatives. 


M.R. S. Fayetteville, Wis. It is merely 
a question of taste. Either way is right. 
Some prefer to use a note as the denominator, 
the common method with figures as numerator 
and denominator is in use all over the world 
and has the merit of uniformity to say the 
least. 








QuERy— What is meant by the term ‘‘cipher- 
ing’’ in music?”’ Ans.—When an organ pipe 
continues to sound after the finger has been re- 
moved from the key, it is said to ‘‘cipher.” 
‘‘Sympathy”’ in organ stops is when a stop sep- 
arately in tune sounds out of time when deus 
with another. 





WHEN HE COMETH. 


This is the way the little Mexican children 
sing Dr. Root’s beautiful song ‘*‘When He 
Cometh.” 

Jesu Cristo ha venido 
En busca de joyas ; 
Todo nino redimido, 
Su joya sera. 





Coro——Como estrellas que brillan, 
Son los ninos que le aman, 
Los tesoros que adoram, 
Su Rey y senor. 





Here follows in the same language a verse 
of P. P. Bliss’ world-renowned song ‘‘Precious 
Promise.” 

Al causando peregrino 
Que en el pecho siente fé 
El Senor ha prometido, 
‘Con mi brazo te guiare.”’ 





Notes from ‘“‘Oress.”’ 


The bright gossipy letters from England by 
the Enguirer’s special correspondent ‘‘Cress’’ 
often contain items of interest concerning mu- 
sic and musicians. The following items are 
from a late letter, dated ‘*York, England :” 


My letter this week will be all about York 
and Yorke, the fair and stately city where you 
can sup full both of beauty and horrors almost 
fabulous, and the rich-voiced contralto from 
Cincinnati, whom I recently met on her tour 
through the provinces at Liverpool, where the 
Carl Rosa company have just completed a 
brillant engagement of four weeks. 

English people are fond of English opera, 
there is no mistaking that, and as regularly as 
the season comes round, crowded houses and 
warm plaudits greet the well-established favor- 
ites. nlike Americans, the islanders do not 
continually clamor for something new and 
strange ; but when, after due criticism and de- 
liberation, they make up their minds to accept 
an artist, that artist may be sure to find in 
them steady and friendly support; and even 
though he or she may be from the States, that 
enormity is forgiven them, as witness the long- 
continued success of Antoinette Sterling, the 
greatest and most popular concert-singer in 
Great Britain; of Mad, Albani, 

WHOSE BEAUTIFUL VOICE 


Always attracts large crowds of music lovers; 
of Julia Gaylord, who for years has been a 
prime favorite, and of Miss Josephine Yorke, 
who for ten seasons has sung not only in the 
metropolis, but in all the chief cities of the 
United Kingdom, and yet when she appears 
upon the stage is greeted with demonstrations 
in the shape of hearty applause, warm encores 
and a profusion of flowers, that in this country 
are not managerial tributes. 

The other day I called upon the lady, who, 
sensibly enough, when she has a long engage- 
ment to fill settles down in 

COZY APARTMENTS, 

Where all the comforts and none of the con- 
fusion of hotel life can be found. When she 
entered I could hardly restrain an exclamation, 
for excepting a tall form anda pair of hand- 
some dark eyes the Miss Yorke, whom I had 
met in America had vanished, and in her place 
was a finely developed, robust woman, with a 
splendid color in her cheeks, and that appear- 
ance of perfect health which is seldom found on 
the other side of the Atlantic; indeed, if her 
costume had not been so elegant in fit and 
style, as well as in material, one would have 
suspected her of English birth. 

ith her was a younger sister, Miss Alice, 
a delicate blonde, who is also blossoming out 
under the effect of this mild climate and this 
comfortable, slow way of living, that inclines 
one to be fat and lazy, no matter how lean and 
energetic they are by nature. 

‘‘When are you going to visit 
again ?”’ I asked the contralto. 

‘It is possible I may in the spring when my 
contract with Mr. Rosa expires, and I am, in- 
deed, anxious to revisit my old home; beside 
that, Ishould like to know something of Amer- 
ica, for, strangely enough, while I am quite 
familiar with Europe, outside of Cincinnati, 
owing to my convent education, I am almost 
ignorant in regard to my own country.” 

* + * * * > 





America 


‘*Miss Gaylord and Mr. Packard! You 
know the parties had been engaged for quite 
seven years! The old Biblical story of patient 
serving, and I must say I never saw so devoted 
and faithful a woman as Miss Gaylord, who, 
surrounded by distractions and admiration, 
never forgot her lover for a moment. They 
were married a few weeks ago.” 

‘* And has Miss Gaylord then retired from 
public life? ”’ 








‘*Oh, no; but owing to her not being very 
strong, her friends have urged her to give up 
traveling in ye and confine herself to con- 
cert singing, for which she has plenty of op- 
portunity in London. We all miss oo very 
much, she was such a favorite in the company.” 

Before I finished my pleasant call upon Miss 
Yorke, she told me that the Rosa company 
was soon to procnes in London the new opera 
of ‘* Esmeralda,” for which elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made. 

Among other bits of operatic news she told 
me that pretty little Marie Van Zandt had just 
been offered, and would accept, an engage- 
ment at Nice for $1,000 per night, and bad 
lost none of her popularity in France. 





Personal, 





Gro. E. WHITING’s engagement with the 
College of Music closes this month, we believe. 
The Bostonians are very desirous of getting 
him back. If the College lets the distinguished 
organist slip away from it, it will be but an- 
other instance of the short-sighted policy which 
seems to govern in that institution. 


Miss EMMA HECKLE is in Milwaukee. 


Mrs. E. ALINE Oscoop has married her 
cousin, Mr. Dexter. 


DorA HENNINGES was not lost on the Cim- 
bria, and by the time this reaches our readers 
she will be in America. 


Louis C. ELson, our Boston correspondent, 
does not agree with the English critics about 
the ** Redemption.” 


MAX Brucu, the celebrated German com- 
poser, begins his American tour April Ist. 


Witt Dracu, of the Root & Sons Music 
Company, was in town for a few days last 
month. Fred L, Morey, of Chicago, has writ- 
ten for, and dedicated to him a fine song, which 
will shortly be issued. 


Don PiaTt’s criticisms of the Opera, writ- 
ten for the Morning News, were eagerly sought 
for during his connection with that paper as 
critic of tht Festival. The writings were spicy, 
full of good common sense and interesting rem- 
iniscences of old time opera going. 





Clough & Warren Organ Com 
Detroit, Michigan. — 


After a partial cessation of operations, ex- 
tending over a period of nearly three months, 
incidental to a thorough remodeling of the old 
factory and the erection of an immense new 
addition, together costing some $75,000, this 
enterprising firm is now in a position, not only 
to grapple with business which the absence of 
sufficient manufacturing facilities made it diffi- 
cult to discharge in the past, but also to meet 
the growing demand from all quarters, (both 
home and foreign) for their instruments. The 
«Clough & Warren” organ with the smooth 
and pipe-like effects produced by its qualifying 
tubes, gives it absolutely the first place among 
the manufactured reed organs of the world. 

The factory as it now stands, is furnished 
throughout with the latest improved machinery 
which money could purchase, and, with its 
magnificent warerooms, commodious business 
offices and ladies’ reception room, is as much 
admired for its elegant appearance, convenient 
appointments, as for the solidity of its construc- 
tion. 

The firm’s foreign business relations, extend 
to the great musical centres of Europe, to Aus- 
tralia, China, Japan, Cape Colony and South 
America and every part of the habitable globe, 
while at home the ** Clough & Warren” organ 
is a household word. 
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Concerts and Conventions. 





W. M. Sage, of Bergen, N. Y., writes us as 
follows, of his work in a recent convention: 
‘While at Kittanning last summer, I took spe- 
cial notes of F. W. Root’s vocal class. I have 
been introducing his method into my conven- 
tions this winter with most wonderful success. 
I have just closed a convention in a place 
where they became so much interested in the 
vocal training class, that they would not let me 
spend the time in getting up a concert at the 
close, but would have the time which would 
be required to prepare for a concert used for 
cultivation of the voice. This convinced me 
of the success of the system. 

**Respectfully Yours, 
““W. M. SAGE.” 


The noted Arion Society, of Milwaukee, re- 
ceatly gave a concert at which were given Men- 
delssohn’st “Hymn of Praise,” and Gade’s 
‘“‘Crusaders.”” We can well believe, as it is 
said, that Miss Emma Heckle distinguished 
herself in soprano solo work. 

The Choral Society, of Andover, Mass., gave 
their third concert Friday evening, Feb. 2, 
with a chorus of 100 voices, assisted by several 
vocalists and others from Boston. As is often 
the case the ‘‘assistants’’ were down on the 
program for most of the work. Mr. S. B. 
Whitney, of Boston, is the director, and is do- 
ing good work. 

‘‘David, the Shepherd Boy,” again comes to 
the fore, this time performed in full costume at 
West Andover, Ohio, by singers of that place, 
directed by Mr. H. A. Lewis, with Mrs. H. 
A. Lewis accompanist. It will be se_a from 
an announcement elsewhere in this paper that 
our publishers can now supply an orchestral 
score for this cantata. 

H. S. Perkins, of Chicago, announces a con- 
vention at North Adams, Mich., for Feb. 27- 
March 2, this being the twelfth annual meet- 
ing; also a convention in California in April 
and May, but sends us no dates for them 
Prof. Perkins is to conduct the Annual Festival 
at Clear Lake Park, Iowa, this year. 

Since last Normal session W. A. Lafferty has 
held musical institutes in Brookfield, O.; Spear- 
ville, Kansas. Service: Monongahela City, 
Brownsville, Bridgeport and Uniontown, Pa, 
He is engaged for the next four months to as- 
sist Dr. H. R. Palmer in conducting the New 
York Church Choral Union: His address still 
remains ‘* Meadville, Pa.,” or care of John 
Church & Co., No. § Union Square, N. Y. 


The Reason Why. 


A pleasant writer in a late Boston Home Jour- 
nal relates the following incident of one of 
good old Dr. Mason’s drills: 

* * * Ata musical convention held in Tre- 
mont Temple about thirty years ago, by Dr. 
Lowell Mason, the gentlemen being scarce at 
one of the morning sessions, the doctor re- 
solved to instruct the young ladies present in 
ballad and glee singing. ‘John Anderson” 
was selected, and one verse sang through. 
Said the doctor. “Sing it again, and with 
more expression."’ They did so, and the time 
was not correct. At the third and fourth trials 
something else was wrong. Discouraged, the 
doctor selected another piece, which proved to 
be ‘Comin’ thro’ the rye.” The ladies at 
once sang it superbly. Time, tuae and shading 
were faultless. With a beaming eye the doctor 
said, ‘*Young ladies, I see now how it is. How 
should you be expected to understand this song 
of an old wife toher husband? But when you 
sing about ‘Comin’ thro’ the rye,’ of kissing a 
‘body’ and there being no need for anybody to 
‘cry,’ you appreciate that perfectly.” After a 
good laugh the lesson went on. 











Music and Musicians. 





Frank King, husband of the celebrated pi- | 


anist, Julia Rive King, paid us a brief visit re- 
cently. Mrs. King is to make a tour across 
the continent with the Thomas orchestra this 
spring. 

G. Wm. Warren, Evansville, Ind., did not 
forget the VisiTor while ‘‘ taking in”’ the week 
of opera. He is one of the “live men” of the 
State. 


Prof. Echart, of Columbus, with one of his 
talented pupils whose name has escaped us, 
honored our sanctum with a short visit recent- 
ly, favoring us with a fine original composition 
for voice, violin and piano. 


W. F Sherwin is to conduct a convention at 
Meadville, Pa., in May, giving as one of the 
concerts Dr, Root’s ‘‘David the Shepherd Boy.” 
Prof. F. P. Boynton, the well known band 
master, is engineering the enterprise and will 
organize the chorus and orchestra, giving pre- 
liminary drill on the choruses of the cantata. 


Dr. H_ R. Palmer’s Church Choral Union, 
of New York City, now numbers 4,000 mem- 
bers and is constantly growing. The Union is 
divided into ten centers. Two years ago a test 
class was started of 250. The growth is won- 
derful. 


Charles Barnard, of the Century Co., N. Y., 
and Mr. Alfred Collier, have written a short 
one-act operetta, entitled ‘‘Too Soon.” The 
libretto is published, but we believe it is the 
intention of the authors to retain the music and 
score in manuscript, leasing it to parties wish- 
ing to produce the piece. 





- 


Wagner’s Funeral. 


A cable dispatch dated Bayreuth, Feb. 18, 
gives the following account of the funeral ob- 
sequies of the great musician ; 

Wagner's widow was so overcome on the ar- 
rival of the funeral train here, that she was 
obliged to be lifted from the car. A guard of 
twenty-seven citizens watched by Wagner's 
bier throughout the night. 

The remains were borne from the car to the 
station platform, the band playing the funeral! 
march from ‘‘Siegfried.””. Herr Muncker, in 
his address alluded to Wagner's services at 
Bayreuth, afd laid on the bier a wreath pre- 
sented by the town. Herr Feustal spoke in 
the name of the foreign Wagner associations. 
Amid the the tolling of the bells of the town, 
the procession started. The hearse, drawn by 
four horses, was preceded by two carriages 
loaded with wreathes. Following the hearse 
came the clergy, the representatives of the 
King, many deputations of artists, military and 
civil officers and a large crowd of people. 

On the arrival of the procession at the Villa 
Wahnfried, the coffin was taken from the hearse, 
and at the desire of the widow, laid in the 
tomb with only a simple religious blessing. 
Almost the entire town was draped. Wreaths 
were sent from most of the theaters and musi- 
cal societies of Germany and Austria, and also 
from London. 

Passages from Wagner’s operas were sung 
atthe tomb. Surprise was expressed at the 
decision of the Intendant of the Royal theaters 
in Berlin, not to give a performance in honor of 


Wagner. 





PurE DELIGHT. We congratulate the au- 
thors of this new volume of Sunday school 
songs and services on the beautiful and appro- 
priate name they have given it. We give two 


songs from Pure DELIGHT in this VisiTor, ’ 


selected because they were first available, not 
because they are the best or even fair speci- 
mens of the many beautiful things it contains. 


| Ship Ahoy! 


A sea-captain who was asked by his wife to 


look at some pianos, while he was in the city, 
with a view of buying her one, wrote home to 
her: ‘‘Il saw one that I thought would suit 


you—black-walnut hull, strong bulk-heads, 
strengthened fore and aft with iron frame, lined 


with whitewood and maple. Rigging steel 
wire—double on the ratlines, and whipped wire 
on the lower stays and heavier cordage. Be- 
laying pins of steel, and well driven home 
| Length of taffrail over all, six feet one inch: 
breadth of beam, thirty-eight inches; depth of 
hold, fourteen inches. Hatches can be bat 


| bovs 


tened down, proof against ten-year-olk 
and commercial drummers, or 
up, on occasion, and sheeted home for a first 


class instrumental cyclone. 


can be clewed 


—_— 


Good and Cheap. 


As an instance of what New York is doing 
in the way of popular concerts (fifty cents ad- 
mission) we quote in its entirety the program 
of the last matinee of the Steinway Hall series, 
given February 15th : 





1. Overture, “ Schauspiel,” Hefman 
Thomas Orchestra 
2. Concerto No.2? Piano and Orchestra, Op. & 
Scharwenka 


Mr. Constantin Sternberg 


3. Aria, “ Ah Perfido,” 7 Becthoven 
Mrs. Emma A. Dexter 
4. Concertoin E Fiat, for Violin Paganini 
Mr. Edward Mollenhauer 
56. Recitative and Aria, “ Joseph in Egypt,” Mehul 
Mr. Theodore J. Toedt 
6. Intermezzo Scherzoso, Reinhold 


Orchestra 


7. Piano Solos, a, Scherzo, A Minor Florsheim 


6, Serenade Sternberg 

¢, Polish Dance . Scharwenka 
Mr. Sternberg 

8 Arietta and Valse Venzane 
Mrs. Dexter 

9. Damnation of Faust Berlios 


a, Invocation, 4, Dance of Sylphs, «, Racoczy March 


Orchesira 





The Origin of “ Robin Adair.” 


In a paper on ‘*Songs and Song Writers,” 
read before the Long Island Historical Soci- 
ety, in Brooklyn, recently, by Chief 
Charles P. Daly, the speaker told a 
the origin of ** Robin Adair.”” A young Irish 
physician by the name of Robin Adair, walk- 
ing to London, stopped at an inn where ther: 
was a Countess whose leg had been broken by 
the overturning of a stage-coach His prof 
fered services were accepted, and he performed 


J ustic e 


story of 


his work so skillfully that she insisted h¢ 
should not leave her. Ultimately she took 
him to London and introduced him to the 
best social circles. He became enamored of 
an Earl’s daughter, and taught her to sing 
** Eileen Aroon.” Afterwards he was parted 
from her by a cruel fate. She connected his 


name with the song, using it for the refrain, 
and at length the song as thus changed was 
picked up and and carried bya celebrated 


tenor upon the English stage, where it met 
with the same instantaneous success as did 
‘*Home, Sweet Home.” Justice Daly said 
that the tune of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne”’ had its 
origin in a Catholic vesper hymn; that 
**VYankee Doodle’ was originally a sword 
dance, and that ‘‘John Andeison, My Jo 
John” and *‘Cruiskeen Lawn” were the same 
tune written in a little different time. This 
tune was that of an older song than either, 


which ran ‘‘ There was a little man who loved 
a little maid,’’ and before that, in the time of 








Queen Elizabeth, it was a dance, 
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tion could not be content with one week, and so 
came over to swell the song with voice ‘‘and 
sound of cornet.” Pastor Henry of the 
Lutheran Church (in whose house we met) was 
at the head of the bassos. There was great 
desire for zastruction, and hearty devotion to 
hard, close drilling that was refreshing, and so 
it was not only pleasant but profitable, and all 
felt it was good to be there. The closing con- 
cert on Friday evening was very fine, though 
more the outcome of the week’s work than the 
result of special preparation for that occasion. 

They also formed a local society to keep up 
the work, instead of letting it die out, supply- 
ing themselves with ‘Realm of Song” and 
subscribing for THE VisIToR, and this is what 
ought to be done everywhere 

That part of Pennsylvania is full of musical 
people. Dr. W. O. Perkins was conducting a 
large convention at Milton, less than 20 miles 
distant, and had other engagements in the vicin- 
ity. He is very popular in all that region and 
knows how to retain his hold. Well, Penn- 
sylvania is a large State and ought to furnish 
business for half a dozen like him all the year 
round. I bid him and all others who will do 
good, honest work, a hearty God-speed. But if 
he should ever move to New Jersey, get into 
office and then come out with an offer to give a 
$250 golden tongued Institute, with 68 stops for 
$67.00, the people along the line of the Sus- 
quehanna will be warned against him through 
the Vistror! So mote it be. 

W. F. SHERWIN. 


Question Bor. 


M. F. Some account of Wagner will be 
found in another part of this paper. 


J. B.C. Mozart’s last opera, ‘*La Clemenza 
di Tito,”’ or as the Germans call it, ‘*Titus,”’ 
was finished Sept. 5th, 1791 and was immedi- 
ately performed at Prague. It is in two acts. 
The original manuscript in Mozart’s own hand 
writing contains no recitatives. 


M.R. S. Fayetteville, Wis. It is merely 
a question of taste. Either way is right. 
Some prefer to use a note as the denominator, 
the common method with figures as numerator 
and denominator is in use all over the world 
and has the merit of uniformity to say the 
least. 








QuEery— What is meant by the term ‘‘cipher- 
ing’ in music?”” Ans.—When an organ pipe 
continues to sound after the finger has been re- 
moved from the key, it is said to ‘‘cipher.” 
‘‘Sympathy”’ in organ stops is when a stop sep- 
arately in tune sounds out of time when drawn 
with another. 


WHEN HE COMETH. 


This is the way the little Mexican children 
sing Dr. Root’s beautiful song ‘‘When He 
Cometh.” 

Jesu Cristo ha venido 
En busca de joyas ; 
Todo nino redimido, 
Su joya sera. 








Coro—Como estrellas que brillan, 
Son los ninos que le aman, 
Los tesoros que adoram, 
Su Rey y senor. 





Here follows in the same language a verse 
of P. P. Bliss’ world-renowned song ‘‘Precious 
Promise.” 

Al causando peregrino 
Que en el pecho siente fé 
El Senor ha prometido, 
**Con mi brazo te guiare.”’ 





Notes from ‘‘Oress.”’ 


The bright gossipy letters from England by 
the Enguirer’s special correspondent ‘‘Cress”’ 
often contain items of interest concerning mu- 
sic and musicians. The following items are 
from a late letter, dated “*York, England :” 

My letter this week will be all about York 
and Yorke, the fair and stately city where you 
can sup full both of beauty and horrors almost 
fabulous, and the rich-voiced contralto from 
Cincinnati, whom I recently met on her tour 
through the provinces at Liverpool, where the 
Carl Rosa company have just completed a 
brillant engagement of four weeks. 

English people are fond of English opera, 
there is no mistaking that, and as regularly as 
the season comes round, crowded houses and 
warm plaudits greet the well-established favor- 
ites. Unlike Americans, the islanders do not 
continually clamor for something new and 
strange; but when, after due criticism and de- 
liberation, they make up their minds to accept 
an artist, that artist may be sure to find in 
them steady and friendly support; and even 
though he or she may be from the States, that 
enormity is forgiven them, as witness the long- 
continued success of Antoinette Sterling, the 
greatest and most popular concert-singer in 
Great Britain; of Mad, Albani, 

WHOSE BEAUTIFUL VOICE 


Always attracts large crowds of music lovers; 
of Julia Gaylord, who for years has been a 
prime favorite, and of Miss Josephine Yorke, 
who for ten seasons has sung not only in the 
metropolis, but in all the chief cities of the 
United Kingdom, and yet when she appears 
upon the stage is greeted with demonstrations 
in the shape of hearty applause, warm encores 
and a profusion of flowers, that in this country 
are not managerial tributes. 

The other day I called upon the lady, who, 
sensibly enough, when she has a long engage- 
ment to fill settles down in 

COZY APARTMENTS, 

Where all the comforts and none of the con- 
fusion of hotel life can be found. When she 
entered I could hardly restrain an exclamation, 
for excepting a tall form anda pair of hand- 
some dark eyes the Miss Yorke, whom I had 
met in America had vanished, and in her place 
was a finely developed, robust woman, with a 
splendid color in her cheeks, and that appear- 
ance of perfect health which is seldom found on 
the other side of the Atlantic; indeed, if her 
costume had not been so elegant in fit and 
style, as well as in material, one would have 
suspected her of English birth. 

With her was a younger sister, Miss Alice, 
a delicate blonde, who is also blossoming out 
under the effect of this mild climate and this 
comfortable, slow way of living, that inclines 
one to be fat and lazy, no matter how lean and 
energetic they are by nature. 

‘‘When are you going to visit 
again ?”’ I asked the contralto. 

‘It is possible I may in the spring when my 
contract with Mr. Rosa expires, and I am, in- 
deed, anxious to revisit my old home; beside 
that, Ishould like to know something of Amer- 
ica, for, strangely enough, while I am quite 
familiar with Europe, outside of Cincinnati, 
owing to my convent education, I am almost 
ignorant in regard to my own country.” 

* * x ® « * 





America 


‘*Miss Gaylord and Mr. Packard! You 
know the parties had been engaged for quite 
seven years! The old Biblical story ofpatient 
serving, and I must say I never saw so devoted 
and faithful a woman as Miss Gaylord, who, 
surrounded by distractions and admiration, 
never forgot her lover for a moment. They 
were married a few weeks ago.” 

‘* And has Miss Gaylord then retired from 
public life? ” 





**Oh, no; but owing to her not being very 
strong, her friends have urged her to give up 
traveling in opera, and confine herself to con- 
cert singing, for which she has erat of op- 
portunity in London. We all miss her very 
much, she was such a favorite inthe company.” 

Before I finished my pleasant call upon Miss 
Yorke, she told me that the Rosa company 
was soon to produce in London the new opera 
of ‘‘ Esmeralda,” for which elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made. 

Among other bits of operatic news she told 
me that pretty little Marie Van Zandt had just 
been offered, and would accept, an engage- 
ment at Nice for $1,000 per night, and had 
lost none of her popularity in France. 





Personal. 





Gro. E. WHITING’s engagement with the 
College of Music closes this month, we believe. 
The Bostonians are very desirous of getting 
him back. If the College lets the distinguished 
organist slip away from it, it will be but an- 
other instance of the short-sighted policy which - 
seems to govern in that institution. 


Miss EMMA HECKLE is in Milwaukee. 


Mrs. E. ALInge Oscoop has married her 
cousin, Mr. Dexter. 


DorA HENNINGES was not lost on the Cim- 
bria, and by the time this reaches our readers 
she will be in America. 


Louis C. ELson, our Boston correspondent, 
does not agree with the English critics about 
the ‘* Redemption.” 


Max Brucu, the celebrated German com- 
poser, begins his American tour April Ist. 


Wit Dracu, of the Root & Sons Music 
Company, was in town for a few days last 
month. Fred L. Morey, of Chicago, has writ- 
ten for, and dedicated to him a fine song, which 
will shortly be issued. 


Don P1atTtT’s criticisms of the Opera, writ- 
ten for the Morning News, were eagerly sought 
for during his connection with that paper as 
critic of tht Festival. The writings were spicy, 
full of good common sense and interesting rem- 
iniscences of old time opera going. 





Clough & Warren Organ Compan 
i, a 





After a partial cessation of operations, ex- 
tending over a period of nearly three months, 
incidental to a thorough remodeling of the old 
factory and the erection of an immense new 
addition, together costing some $75,000, this 
enterprising firm is now in a position, not only 
to grapple with business which the absence of 
sufficient manufacturing facilities made it diffi- 
cult to discharge in the past, but also to meet 
the growing demand from all quarters, (both 
home and foreign) for their instruments. The 
«Clough & Warren” organ with the smooth 
and pipe-like effects produced by its qualifying 
tubes, gives it absolutely the first ~~ among 
the manufactured reed organs of the world. 

The factory as it now stands, is furnished 
throughout with the latest improved machinery 
which money could purchase, and, with its 
magnificent warerooms, commodious business 
offices and ladies’ reception room, is as much 
admired for its elegant appearance, convenient 
appointments, as for the solidity of its construc- 
tion. 

The firm’s foreign business relations, extend 
to the great musical centres of Europe, to Aus- 
tralia, China, Japan, Cape Colony and South 
America and every part of the habitable globe, 
while at home the ** Clough & Warren” organ 
is a household word. 
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Concerts and Conventions. 





W. M. Sage, of Bergen, N. Y., writes us as 
follows, of his work in a recent convention: 
«‘While at Kittanning last summer, I took spe- 
cial notes of F. W. Root’s vocal class. I have 
been introducing his method into my conven- 
tions this winter with most wonderful success. 
I have just closed a convention in a place 
where they became so much interested in the 
vocal training class, that they would not let me 
spend the time in getting up a concert at the 
close, but would have the time which would 
be required to prepare fora concert used for 
cultivation of the voice. This convinced me 
of the success of the system. 

**Respectfully Yours, 
“W. M. SAGE.” 


The noted Arion Society, of Milwaukee, re- 
cently gave a concert at which were given Men- 
delssohn’s* “‘Hymn of Praise,” and Gade’s 
‘“‘Crusaders.”” We can well believe, as it is 
said, that Miss Emma Heckle distinguished 
herself in soprano solo work. 

The Choral Society, of Andover, Mass., gave 
their third concert Friday evening, Feb. 2, 
with a chorus of 100 voices, assisted by several 
vocalists and others from Boston. As is often 
the case the ‘‘assistants’’ were down on the 
program for most of the work. Mr. S. B. 
Whitney, of Boston, is the director, and is do- 
ing good work. 

‘‘David, the Shepherd Boy,”’ again comes to 
the fore, this time performed in full costume at 
West Andover, Ohio, by singers of that place, 
directed by Mr. H. A. Lewis, with Mrs. H. 
A. Lewis accompanist. It will be seen from 
an announcement elsewhere in this paper that 
our publishers can now supply an orchestral 
score for this cantata. 

H. S. Perkins, of Chicago, announces a con- 
vention at North Adams, Mich., for Feb. 27- 
March 2, this being the twelfth annual meet- 
ing; also a convention in California in April 
and May, but sends us no dates for them 
Prof. Perkins is to conduct the Annual Festival 
at Clear Lake Park, Iowa, this year. 


Since last Normal session W. A. Lafferty has 
held musical institutes in Brookfield, O.; Spear- 
ville, Kansas. Service: Monongahela City, 
Brownsville, Bridgeport and Uniontown, Pa. 
He is engaged for the next four months to as- 
sist Dr. H. R. Palmer in conducting the New 
York Church Choral Union: His address still 
remains ‘‘ Meadville, Pa.,”” or care of John 
Church & Co., No. § Union Square, N. Y. 


The Reason Why. 


A pleasant writer in a late Boston Home Jour- 
nail relates the following incident of one of 
good old Dr. Mason’s drills: 


* * * Ata musical convention held in Tre- 
mont Temple about thirty years ago, by Dr. 
Lowell Mason, the gentlemen being scarce at 
one of the morning sessions, the doctor re- 
solved to instruct the young ladies present in 
ballad and glee singing. ‘‘John Anderson” 
was selected, and one verse sang through. 
Said the doctor. “Sing it again, and with 
more expression.” They did so, and the time 
was not correct. At the third and fourth trials 
something else was wrong. Discouraged, the 
doctor selected another piece, which proved to 
be ‘Comin’ thro’ the rye.” The ladies at 
once sang it superbly. Time, tune and shading 
were faultless. With a beaming eye the doctor 
said, ‘*Young ladies, I see now how it is. How 
should you be expected to understand this song 
of an old wife toher husband? But when you 
sing about ‘Comin’ thro’ the rye,’ of kissing a 
‘body’ and there being no need for anybody to 
‘cry,’ you appreciate that perfectly.” After a 
good laugh the lesson went on. 











Music and Musicians. 


Frank King, husband of the celebrated pi- 
anist, Julia Rive King, paid us a brief visit re- 
cently. Mrs. King is to make a tour across 
the continent with the Thomas orchestra this 
spring. 

G. Wm. Warren, Evansville, Ind., did not 
forget the VisiTor while ‘‘ taking in” the week 
of opera. He is one of the “live men” of the 
State. 


Prof. Echart, of Columbus, with one of his 
talented pupils whose name has escaped us, 
honored our sanctum with a short visit recent- 
ly, favoring us with a fine original composition 
for voice, violin and piano. 


W. F Sherwin is to conduct a convention at 
Meadville, Pa., in May, giving as one of the 
concerts Dr. Root’s ‘‘David the Shepherd Boy.” 
Prof. F. P. Boynton, the well known band 
master, is engineering the enterprise and will 
organize the chorus and orchestra, giving pre- 
liminary drill on the choruses of the cantata. 


Dr. H_ R. Palmer’s Church Choral Union, 
of New York City, now numbers 4,000 mem- 
bers and is constantly growing. The Union is 
divided into ter centers. Two years ago a test 
class was started of 250. The growth is won- 
derful. 


Charles Barnard, of the Century Co., N. Y., 
and Mr. Alfred Collier, have written a short 
one-act operetta, entitled ‘‘Too Soon.” The 
libretto is published, but we believe it is the 
intention of the authors to retain the music and 
score in manuscript, leasing it to parties wish- 
ing to produce the piece. 





Wagner’s Funeral. 


A cable dispatch dated Bayreuth, Feb. 18, 
gives the following account of the funeral ob- 
sequies of the great musician : 

Wagner’s widow was so overcome on the ar- 
rival of the funeral train here, that she was 
obliged to be lifted from the car. A guard of 
twenty-seven citizens watched by Wagner’s 
bier throughout the night. 

The remains were borne from the car to the 
station platform, the band playing the funeral! 
march from “Siegfried.” Herr Muncker, in 
his address alluded to Wagner’s services at 
Bayreuth, afd laid on the bier a wreath pre- 
sented by the town. Herr Feustal spoke in 
the name of the foreign Wagner associations. 
Amid the the tolling of the bells of the town, 
the procession started. The hearse, drawn by 
four horses, was preceded by two carriages 
loaded with wreathes. Following the hearse 
came the clergy, the representatives of the 
King, many deputations of artists, military and 
civil officers and a large crowd of people. 

On the arrival of the procession at the Villa 
Wahnfried, the coffin was taken from the hearse, 
and at the desire of the widow, laid in the 
tomb with only a simple religious blessing. 
Almost the entire town was draped. Wreaths 
were sent from most of the theaters and musi- 
cal societies of Germany and Austria, and also 
from London. 

Passages from Wagner’s operas were sung 
at the tomb. Surprise was expressed at the 
decision of the Intendant of the Royal theaters 
in Berlin, not to give a performance in honor of 
Wagner. 





PurE DELIGHT. We congratulate the au- 
thors of this new volume of Sunday school 
songs and services on the beautiful and appro- 
priate name they have given it. We give two 


songs from PuRE DELIGHT in this VisiTorR, ’ 


selected because they were first available, not 
because they are the best or even fair speci- 
mens of the many beautiful things it contains. 








Ship Ahoy! 


A sea-captain who was asked by his wife to 
look at some pianos, while he was in the city, 
with a view of buying her one, wrote home to 


her: ‘‘Il saw one that I thought would suit 
you—black-walnut hull, strong bulk-heads, 
strengthened fore and aft with iron frame, lined 
with whitewood and maple. Rigging steel 
wire—double onthe ratlines, and whipped wire 
on the lower stays and heavier cordage. Be- 
laying pins of steel, and well driven home 
Length of taffrail over all, six feet one inch; 
breadth of beam, thirty-eight inches; depth of 
hold, fourteen inches. Hatches can be bat- 
tened down, proof against ten-year-old boys 
and commercial drummers, « 
up, on occasion, and sheeted home for a 
class instrumental cyclone. 


r can be clew ed 
hirst- 
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Good and Cheap. 


As an instance of what New York is doing 
in the way of popular concerts (fifty cents ad- 
mission) we quote in its entirety the program 
of the last matinee of the Steinway Hall series, 
given February 15th: 
“Schauspiel,” . . 

Thomas Orchestra 
2. Concerto No.2 Piano and Orchestra, Op. 56 


1. Overture, Hofman 


C8 ee Bia ne m6 © . . Scharwenka 
Mr. Constantin Sternberg. 
Aria, “Ah Perfido,”.. . 


~~ : Beethoven 
Mrs. Emma A. Dexter 


4. Concertoin E Flat, for Violin Paganini 
Mr. Edward Mollenhauer. 
5. Recitative and Aria, “‘ Joseph in Egypt,” Mehui 


Mr. Theodore J. Toedt 
6. Intermezzo Scherzoso, — 
Orchestra. 


7. Piano Solos, a, Scherzo, A Minor. . 


Reinhold 


Florsheim 
Sternberg. 


6, Serenade ... ’ 
Scharwenka. 


¢, Polish Dance . 

Mr. Sternberg. 

8. Ariettaand Valse . Venzano 
Mrs. Dexter. 

9. Damnation of Faust F ; Berlioz 
a, Invocation, 4, Dance of Sylphs, c, Racoczy March 


Orchestra. 





The Origin of ‘ Robin Adair.”’ 

In a paper on **Songs and Song Writers,”’ 
read before the Long Island Historical Soci- 
ety, in Brooklyn, recently, by Chief Justice 
Charles P. Daly, the speaker told a story of 
the origin of ** Robin Adair.” A young Irish 
physician by the name of Robin Adair, walk- 
ing to London, stopped at an inn where there 
was a Countess whose leg had been broken by 
the overturning of a stage-coach His prof 
fered services were accepted, and he performed 


his work so skillfully that she insisted h 
should not leave her. Ultimately she took 
him to London and introduced him to the 


best social circles. He became enamored of 


an Earl’s daughter, and taught her to sing 
** Eileen Aroon.” Afterwards he was parted 
from her by a cruel fate. She connected his 
name with the song, using it for the refrain, 
and at length the song as thus changed was 
picked up and and carried bya celebrated 
tenor upon the English stage, where it met 
with the same instantaneous success as did 
‘Home, Sweet Home.” Justice Daly said 
that the tune of ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne”’ had its 
origin in a Catholic vesper hymn; that 
**Yankee Doodle’’ was originally a sword 
dance, and that ‘“‘John Anderson, My Jo 
John” and **Cruiskeen Lawn” were the same 
tune written in a little different time. This 
tune was that of an older than either, 
which ran ‘‘ There was a little man who loved 
a little maid,’’ and before that, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, it was a dance. 


song 
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‘usical ‘bopper. 


If Jem is the same as Jim, 
And G sounds the same as J, 

Then between a Gem, and Jim, and Jem: 
What is the difference, pray? 


We read about Gem Jars, 
Jars made for holding jam. 

Then, are these Gem jar’s jim jam jars? 
(Be calm, my mind, be calm.) 


Jim-jams is a modified way 
Of saying delirium trem.; 

And the jars of a fit of the “ blues,”’ 
Why, nothing can equal them. 


So alter the name at once, 
Lest discussions should wax hot, 
And call the Gem Jam Jar, instead, 
The James Preserving Pot. 


But if folks are opposed to this, 
As many doubtless are, 

Then let the jar have its name in full, 
As the Jim Jem Gem Jam Jar. 


Nilsson is troubled with insomnia. She 
sleeps but three hours out of the twenty-four. 


Why can not a music composer do much 
with one piece of music?—Because he must 
write by the score. 


‘*There’s music in the heir,” was a fond 
father’s remark, as he paces the midnight floor 
with his crying son in his arms. 


‘** Perola”’ was first spoken of as the name 
of the Gilbert & Sullivan opera ‘ TIolanthe.”’ 

The public have not yet decided that it is a 
success. ' 


S. G. Pratt’s, ‘*Zenobia,”’ is in rehearsal at 
Chicago. Mr. Pratt has written a new song 
for one of the characters entitled, ‘‘ Farewell 
to dreams of glory.” 


‘*In what condition was the patriarch Job 
at the end of his life?” asked a Sund»y-school 
teacher cf a quiet-looking-boy, at the foot of 
the class, 

**Dead,” calmly replied the quiet-looking 
boy. 


Jones, who possesses no musical ear, was 
hugely enraptured at the vocal fire-works of a 
poor singer at a recent concert. 

‘* Don’t you think she is splendid?” he in- 
quired of a musician near by. 

‘I think she is a glorious screecher,” ‘was 
the truthful response; and Jones was satisfied. 


Fond Father. ‘‘May we hope for the pleas- 
ure of your company at our soiree to-morrow, 
doct r? We shall have a little instrumental 
and vocal music. My daughter Alice will sing, 
and afterward Beatrice will recite her new 
poem. Atnine o’clock we shall sup.” 

Doctor. ‘*Many thanks; you are very kind. 
I will be with you at nine sharp.” 


GUSHING AESTHETE (mad on music of the 
Suture). ** My dear Mrs. D’Almaine, I’m afraid 
we came too early; but we have had such a 
treat in listening to the composer in the next 
room. Wagner himself could not have been 
more daringly original.” 

[Mrs. D’ Almaine does not feel called on to ex- 

plain that it was only the man tuning the 
instrument, 


A German composer was conducting one of 
his overtures. As the horns played too loud, 
he told them repeatedly to play more softly; 
and more softly they played eachtime. Atthe 
fourth repetition, with a knowing wink at each 
other, they put their instruments to their lips, 
but did not blow at all. The conductor nod- 
ded approvingly: ‘* Very good indeed! Now 
one shade softer, and you’ll have it.” 








Another Musician Gone. 


John T. Rutledge, the well-known composer 
and author of the new ** Diagram Method for 
the Guitar,” just issued by our publishers, died 
at his home, Memphis, Tennessee, Sunday af- 
ternoon, Feb. 18th. We have been in constant 
correspondence with him during the prepara- 
tion of his guitar book, receiving a letter only 
a few days before his death, in which,he stated 
that he could find but one error in the whole 
work, but have had no intimation of any ill- 
ness. 


Mr. Rutledge was the author of many songs | 


of the p»pular grade, some of which have at- 
tained remarkable success. He leaves a wife 
and child. 












‘DEPARTMENT. 


Rew Music. 


VOCAL. 


One Word. Waltz Song. Words and Music by Wurzel 
(G. F. Rene). Pelee 2. ew tee eee 50 cts 


Dr. Root has but rarely, of late, favored the public 
with anything in this form. This is a fine concert and 
parlor song. The melody is graceful and “ walkzy,” not 
very difficult, but requiring a voice of fair compass and 
flexibility [tis dedicated to and sung by Miss Jeanie 
Merrick, of the Chicago Concert Company, Title printed 
in purple and gold. 


Building the Nest. Song. By W. B. Richardson 
ae. Pe. ee eee * + * §0 cts, 


A descriptive song of real merit, for voices of medium 
range. It is not difficult, but can be made very effective 
when sung with feeling and expression. 

Forever and » Day. WaltzSong. Words by E. E. 
Rexford. Music by L. Albert Stabler. Price 40 cts. 
Come sit by my side, my darling, 
While the sun goes down the west, 


And sing me some quaint old ballad 
That tells of love and rest. 





Which do | Love the Best? Canzonette. By J. Win- 
onee Pevees, Tee . 6s he ee we 365 cts. 
Although the young maiden seems to be in d »ubt about 
the nght answer, there is no doubt about her inclina- 
tion. Of the three lovers, Robbie seems to have the in- 
side track. The songis dedicated, by permissiun, to 
Miss Emma Cranch, of Cincinnati. 


The Days of Long Age. Quartet. By W. F. Sherw n. 
RR ree ae age ae er 80 cts. 


An easy and pleasing song for mixed or male voices. 
It may also be used as a solo and chorus. It has every 
element of popularity. 


The Boat Ride. Quartet for mixed voices. By Fred. L. 
ee a re er ee eee 50 cts. 


An unusually fine piece of music. The boat song ir- 
self is bright and pleasing, while the introduction of the 
** Miserere,” as he rd across the water, is very effective 
and striking. Will be sure to please 





SACRED MUSIC. 


Cor Jesu. (Abide with Me.) Soprano Solo and Chorus. 
By L. D. Besozzi. Price... ....... 30 cts. 


Thronus Misericordia (As the Heart Panteth.) Duet, 
Semi and Full Chorus. By J. Franck. Price 35 cts. 


Veni Sancte Spiritus. Soprano Solo and Chorus. By 
1. Dp Pe Se se eas 30 cts. 
The above are arrangements for ladies’ voices, though 
they can be used by mixed voices quite effectively. 
The music all good and written especially for church 
purposes. The E iglish adaptations of the above pieces 
are by Mr. Sherwin. 


Is This All? Words by Dr. Bonar. Music by Claribel. 
Arranged by W. F. Sherwin. Price . . . . 30 cts. 


A solo and chorus of great beauty, and one that is sure 
to become a favoriie. he poem and music are admir- 
ably adapted to go together. 








| BOR THE PIANO. 


Only a Pansy Blossom. Transcription by Sidney Ryan. 

SOP ey a ee ee eae er ae 50 cts. 

A brilliant arrang: of this pop song by a fav- 

orite writer. It is of the fourth grade of difficulty, and 
will be eagerly sought for. 





Only a Pansy Blossom is now issued as a Song, by 
Frank Howard. Price. .......+:++5 50 cts. 
As a Waltz for Piano, by “Winthrop.” Price 50 cts. 
For the Guitar, arranged by J.T. Rutledge. Price 


ee ee ee ee ee ee . . 85 cts. 
And the above Transcription by Sidney Ryan 
PGS 6d Sa <0 6 a6 Ke * cee 50 cts. 


Also for orchestras, (large and sma!l). 
Alpha Grand March. By Fred L. Morey. Op. 18. 
ee are a ee ee eer eee 40 cts. 


A spirited composition in the favorite march style, of 
medium difficulty, and abounding in good pvints. 





Marche des Mousquetaires. Morceau Militaire. By 
M. Watese.. Prise. . 6s ons 0 + of es 50 cts. 
Another good march, of about the third grade of diffi- 
culty, by the well known song writer. Like his songs, 
this march is full of tasteful and pleasing melodies. 
A Little Waltz. A la Henselt. By J. J. Burkes. Price 
oa © 4 «ee Be o.e «Chek Se 8 - + « « 30 cts. 
“A Little Waltz” is written in the form of a study. 
It might be called a four-part song for the piano. It will 
be excellent practice for making the fingers indepen- 
dent, and good for legato practice also. 
National Normal University March. By S. Grant Har- 
| ee ee ee ee 30 cts. 
A march of the popular grade which would be quite 


easy if it were not for octave passages. These may be 
omitted if desired. 





FOR THE GUITAR. 


MOSTLY ARRANGED BY J. T. RUTLEDGE. 
The following are the latest additions to our 


** GUITARISTS’ ALBUM:”’ 


VOCAL. 
Ada Moline. Henry Tucker. Price. ..... 30 cts. 
When the Bridegroom Comes. J. R. Murray. Price 
‘weet h tte. ae We. soe oo « « ote, 
Take Back the Heart. Claribel. Price .. . . 25 cts. 


My Uncle tsaac’s Pipe. Hennocksburg. Price 25 cts. 
He Took My Heart to Keep. J. A. Bazill. Price 25 cts. 
Barney, Take Me Home Again. Persiey. Price 25 cts. 


Killarney. Balfe. Price... .. +--+ ess 25 cts. 
Over the Garden Wall. Fox. Price. ..... 25 cts. 
In the Gloaming. Harrison. Price ......- 25 cts. 
You and |. Claribél. Price. ......-..- 25 cts. 


When We are Old and Gray. Murray. Price . 25 cts. 
Ah! | Have Sighed to Rest Me. “Trovatore.” Price 


coeoseeweneheueese es . « 26 cts. 

Take Me, Jamie. Bischoff. Price. ...... 80 cts. 
INSTRUMENTAL, 

Secret Love Gavotte. Resch. Price... .. 25 cts. 


Blue Bells of Scotland. (Var.) Rutledge. Price 26 cts. 
Spanish Fandango. (Var) Rutledge. Price. . 25 cts. 
Beautiful Blue Danube. Strauss. Price. . . - 25 cts. 
Home, Sweet Home. (Var.) Rutledge. Price . 25 cts. 
Guards’ Waltz. Godfrey. Price ....... 25 cts. 
Belles of the South Waltz. Rutledge. Price . 25 cts. 


FOR ORCHESTRA. 
NO. 39, WALTZ-SONGS. 


Only a Pansy Blossom... ...-.-..-- Howard. 
Song of the Robin... ...-.--+--- Bischoff. 


BOOKS. 


Rutledge’s Diagram School for the Guitar. An entirely 
new and practical method of learning to play this 
favorite instrument. See advertisement in this Vis- 
ITOR. 








Send for price list and catalogue. New pieces are 
being constantly added. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
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that falters! 


ften Shage ! 


and low-ly! 
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Nev - er on earth be his sins for-giv’n, 
Saints and all God’s angel hosts of light 
fei auf Gr-den ihm die Shmad ver-zieh’n, 
Heil’gen all’ und Got-tes En - 


gel = jaar, 


Death on his soul shall shut the 
Stand round about you in the 
Zod fei- ner Seel’, cS lebt fein 
Sieht uns im Rampfe bei und 
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drum ! Gaily to glo-ry now the Ro - mans come, Horses are pranc-ing, swords all clashing 
drum! So shall to glo-rious vict’-ry Ro - mans come, Horses are pranc-ing, swords all clashing 
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ring, This is the day that vic-to- ry shallbring, The ban -_ ners wave, bright 
ring, This is the day that vic-to-ry shall bring, The ban - _ ners wave, bright 
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OSCAR KOHLER, Op. 68. 
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WILD ROSE. 
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Animato. 
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TWO SOFT BROWN EYES. 


FRED. L. MOREY, Op. 17. 


ANDANTE CON SENTIMENTO. 


= -_' t j _ 
= A all ae Py T 7 a eee 
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1. Two soft brown eyes looked 
3. Two soft brown eyes are 
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up to mine, Two hands in mine were laid; Two ti - ny feet kept sweet-est time With 
closed in sleep,— A - las! how long they rest; Two gen-tle hands so cold-ly keep Their 
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mine thro’ sun and shade; Two ti -ny feet kept sweet-est time With oo thro’ sun and 
clasp on mar-ble breast; Two gen-tlehands so cold- ly keep Their clasp on mar- ble 
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Copyright, 1883, by Joun CHurcH & Ca, 
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shade. Two rose- bud lips gave smile or sigh For joy 


or grief I bore; What cloud to- day 


is 
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on - ly kill, Would lie 























be - side them dead. 



















































































breast. Two wee swift feet now lie so still, With mu-sic’s mo-tion fled; And I, if grief could 
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ten-der rhyme That thrilled my whole soul through, That thrilled my whole soul through. One 
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life—ah God!—it were my own, So tru-ly we were one, Made sun-shine when the 
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HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH G. F. Roor 


Oh, Radiant Morn! 


SSeS Sa aS a 


1. Oh, ra-diant morn that breaks the night, And fills the East with sing-ing! Oh, bells of joy that 
| 2. They ring from pine lands to the palms, And half the world re-joic - es; And with the 











a- ges 


3. Oh, hap - py bells, ring on, ring on! Wide grows the Gospel’s splendor; Not a - ges past, but 

















CHORUS. | 
Hear them ring! 








Joyful bells! 


greet the light, The Sav-ior’s triumph ring-ing. 
Hear them ring! 


grow their psalms, And multiply their voic-es. 
those to come, Shall Christ His tribute ren-der. 
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landand o- ver main. He is risen! He is risen! Evermore our King to reign. 
ae Sn oma A 8 ae 
PATHE 
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Over land and main. He is risen! He is risen! Evermore to reign. 
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- Only Jesus. eae 











Je - sus, when the evening Wings the light a-way. 
Je-sus,when the tempter Seeks to make us fall. 


1. Je-sus, when the morning Brings an-oth-er day, 
2. Je-sus,whenwe la-bor At our du- ty’s call, 
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Pure Delight 
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| Je-sus on-ly Je - - sus, Day day Je - sus on - ly 
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. 4 +~—_— = - 3. > in oo eee ‘. 
= te S en the heart is gla 
See te am Jesus, in the shadow 
ie i When the heart is sad. 
| Je - -sus, "Tis Je - sus all the way. 

te aS Tee ae mae a. 4. Jesus, when the angel 

5: _  emonens meme ss -8 Softly bids us come, 
—s G : Jesus, through the valley 
. ae 7 v t Leading to His home. 
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— FOR — 


Sunday Schools, 


— BY— 


GEO, F, ROOT 


-AND— 


C, C, CASE, 


Dr. Root’s Sunday-School 
songs need not here be spoken 
of, but it should be said that 
he has not given his whole 
effort to a Sunday-School book 
before fur many years. Mr. 
Case brings to the work the 
spirit and magnetism which 
mak: s him so deserveldy pop- 
ular as «conductor in Sunday- 
School and other gatherings. 

Some excellent Respons- 
ive Services, prepared and 
approved by 


HIGH AUTHORITY 


in Sunday-school matters will 
be printed in the last part of 
the book. 


Price, 35 Cents by mail, 
post-paid. 


$3.60 per dozen, by ex- 


press, charges not 
prepaid. 


A singlecopy,in boards, 
for examination, 25 
cents by mail. 


Ready March ‘Sth, 


John Church & Co. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
































82 THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 
OUR EASTER CAROL. OUR EASTER SELECTION 
FOR i883. 
Our Lord Arose. ‘ A New and Attractive Ser- 
EmMa Pert ** Now is Christ risen from the dead, H. W. Porter. vice for Easter. 
4 i aa + — — 
tS — i= + tt : —= + ve 
é a Seen ee ee! =e geet 2 |THE sTORST 
1. Our Lord a-rose and conquer'd death, He broke the bars for all; Sing praises for the oF THE 
2. Ex ~ alt- ed, is our mighty King, We glo-ry in His reign; We know thatsoon He jag 
3. Oh, might-y truth—oh, wondrous love, He bore our sins so free; He piere’d the darkness 








RESURRECTION 








our might-y King, 
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~~ He conquer’d death, ~~ ida inet Mian in Scripture and Song. 

















oh,wondrous love, FOR THE 
Aa jf 4. Church Service 
: eae ee ok THE 
yee mae 


. , ~- 
vic-t’ry won, He saved us from the fall. 


the tomb, That we new life might see. 





will ap-pear, That Christ will come a- gain. With notes triumphant sing His praise, 
of 





Sunday School, 


Fill ev-’ry heart with 


PREPARED BY W. F. SHERYIN. 





This beautiful service, with its 














Seripture Readings, and six 








bright, new Carols by Roor, 
Murray, CLrariset and Suexwin, 





interspersed with old hymns, though 
specially prepared for EASTER, 


























each heart with love; 


Copyrigh 


Published by John Church & Co. { 





is almost equally appropriate for any 
Sabbath in the year. 


Price 5 Cents. 


50 cents per dozen by mail ; 
$4.00 per hundred by 
Express. 


Cincinnati ~~ 5 








! ! 
That Je-sus reigns above, That Jesus reigns a - bove. 


t, 1888, by J. Cuurcu & Co. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 








All the favorite writers so well known te 
our readers, Sherwin, Murray, McGranahan, 
etc., have contributed liberally to “Pure De- 
light.”’ 





Under ine Palms 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER 
THE 
PALMS 

FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 
CHRISTMAS, 
SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
ETC., ETC. 


The words.and songs, by Hezexian BuTreRworth, 
are of a high standard of Sabbath School poetry, and 
the music is bright, simple and lasting. 


SUNPAY SCHOPPE SUPERINTENDENTS 


Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what they 
have long sought for. 


Is am ORATORIO CANTATA 
based upon Scripture. It is per- 
jae J _—— the of 
Sunday Schools,and is designed 
especially for the exercises of 


Price, 30 cts., by mail, $3.00 a dozen, by express. 


*,° Single specimen copy, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





A copy ofthe “*Teacher’s Club” 
is given when a half-dozen or 
more of any of our books are 
purchased. Single copies 28 cts. 





A NOVEL IDEA. 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB 


The Prince of Song. 


A COLLECTION OF SACRED AND SECULA 
MUSIC FOR 


ELEMENTARY and ADVANCED 

_ | Singing Classes, Choirs, 
It has heretofore been customary for compilers of | : 
Institutes and 


By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


singing class, choir, and convention s to print over | 
and over again in these works nearly the same matter | 
in regard to Elementary a Much of this mat- 


C. C. CASE and C. C, WILLIAMS. 


PRICE PER COPY, MAILED FREE, 75 CENTS. 
| PER DOZEN, BY EXPRESS, $7.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


ter is of use to the teacher only, and takes room that | 
both teacher and pupil would rather see filled with Conventions. 
music. 
We therefore print all the matters in full, in a work BY 
entitled 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB, 


_ We give a copy gratis with every six or more of our 
singing books ordered. Alone, the price of THE 





| TEACHERS’ CLUB is rwenty-rive cents. We call Cincinnati, O. 
special attention to its new and philosophical method or Seer 
| )RT OF “PUTTING THINGS.” | QDCHESTRA PARTS 
abntpens et students will find it an INVALUABLE Oo 
JOHN CHURCH co, = ‘‘ David the Shepherd Boy.” 


An orchestral arrangement of this beautiful and 
popular Cantata can now be had of the publishers. The 
following instruments are included: ist and 2nd Vio- 
lins, Viola, Cello and Bass, —_ Oboe, Corni, Tym- 
pani, Clarinetti, Trumbone, Flauti and Cornetti. 

This arrangement is not for sale, but can be had for 
Exhibition purposes, on easy terms. For further infor- 
mation address the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Cincinnati, 0. 





* Pure Delight” is the name of the new 
| Sunday school book, by Dr. Root, and €. C. 
Case. It well deserves its name. The 
beautifal songs with which it is filled, will 
| give“ Pare Delight” to all who use them. | 








THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


= 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
CENERAL ACENTS. 


-—THE— 


MARVELOUS ORGANINA 





This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instrument 
that the world has ever seen, both in operation and ef- 
fect ; it plays any tune in the most perfect manner. 


No knowledge of Music necessary ! 
A child can operate it! 


In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna- 
ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut with nickel-plated trimmings, and curved plate 
glass panel, showing the very interesting action and 
operation of the automatic fingers and valves. 

Organina with selection of music, sent upon receipt 
of $10.00. 4 

Descriptive catalogue and list of music for Organi- 
na sent free upon application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





New Musgié Books 


A New and Complete Organ Method 


PEERLESS 


METHOD FOR REED ORGAN. 


An entirely new and qomprehensive method of in- 





struction, with full Explanations, Exercises, Studies and | 


a splendid selection of new and attractive Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. A “ Peerless” book 


Now Ready. Price $2.50. 


A New and Complete- Violin Method. 


NATIONAL 


SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN. 


A New Method of Instruction for the Violin con- 
taining everything necessary to learn this favorite in- 
strument and a choice sel. ction of Violin music by the 
best authors. Should be in the hands of all violinists. 


Price, Bound in Cloth, $2.00. 


The King of Piano Instruction Books 
BRAINARD'S 


New Method for Piano-Forte 
BY GEO. W. BRAINARD. 


Price by Mail, - ° . $3.00. 


Brainard’s New Method is now the leading and most 
popular instruction book for piano published, and is 
used by the best teachers everywhere. One trial will 
convince any teacher of its superiority. Thousands of 
testimonials have been received. No progressive 
teacher should fail to examine it. It also contains Kar! 
Merz’ *“ Musical Hints,” and “‘ Elements of Harmony,” 
and is generally acknowledged. 


The King of Piano Instruction Books. 


The Best Method for the Guitar. 


HOLLAND'S 


Modern Method for Guitar. 


By JUSTIN HOLLAND, the celebrated Guitar 
Teacher, and far in advance of any other method; in 
fact, the only complete method now in the market. No 
Guitarist once using it will ever want any other book. 


Price by Mail, $2.50. 





A Charming New Comic Opera. 


LARKS 


Or, the Haunted Nook. 


By R. E. HENNINGES. A bright and sparkling 
new Comic Opera in three acts. Interesting plot, beau- 
tiful music, and within the reach of amateurs and musi- 
cal societies. Just cut, and will be popular 

Price by Mail, $1.00. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS 


CLEVELAND and CHICAGO. 


| the sp ons 


YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE 


FOR THE 


PRACTICAL FARMER. 


Read the Testimony of its Life-long Readers. 
Have taken “Practical Farmer” 27 years. It is 
the best - ee oy weeklies.—A. Scott, Del. Co., Pa 
Been a subscriber for 25 years, find it a pleasant and 
helpful visitor.—C. W. Getz, Manoa, Pa. The second 
paper I read on a list of seven; been taking it many 
years. Like it!—D.B. Latsuaw, Vincent, Pa. En 
closed find subscription for my 18th year.—A. H. Carry, 
| Camden, Del. Have taken “ Farmer” 26 years. Con 
sider it indispensable in every farmer's family —J. W 
Coorge+, Whiteleysburg, Del. Samples of letters re 
ceived daily, showing the high esteem in which the paper 
} isheld. The “ Practical Farmer” (established 1855), is 
a 16 page, 64 column weekly, laden with good things 
concerning Agriculture, the Garden, Horticulture, Live 
| Stock, the Apiary, etc Its “Family Circle,” “Youth's 
“Household” and “Hygiene” departments contain the 
ripest thoughts of well-known writers. Everything per 
| versive of pure morality is excluded from its columns 
Its complete market reports keep the farmer posted on 
current prices of farm products. The paper rar excel 
LENCE for all engaged in rural pursuits. 
To énable you to become its rracTicat friend, as 
thousands have already done, we offer to send it on trial 
| for six months, 26 weeks, and make you a free gift of a 
beautiful sugar and salt spoon, on receipt of 54 cents 
in 3-cent. postage stamp~)—the 4 cents above the sub 
scription being the exact cost of packing and mailing 
These goods have been secured after much 
patient hunt, in order to give our readers something of 
intrinsic worth. Made on a base of hardened steel, 
nickle-platied, and then heavily plated with pure coin 
| silver, they are alike attractive and durable. There 
will be no deley in sending off these premiums, we have 
them on hand, having purchased the manufacturers’ 
entire stock, and want you to have them. The “Practi 
cal Farmer” is now in its 28th year, and its publishers 
have earned an enviable reputation for promptness and 
reliability in dealing with its patrons. A paper that can 
hold its subscribers for over twenty-five years, must 
possess high character, and its pafishess be thoroughly 
responsible. It has never made a promise to its subscri- 
bers which it has not promptly fulfilled. Four neigh 


ne ot 


| bors may club and remit money order for $2, and spoons 


(four set) will be sent with paper 6 months to each 
advertisement may not appear again. Address 


The Farmer (Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Gospel Hymns Complete, 


i, 2, 3 and 4. 

Containng G. H. Combined, 1, 2and 3, with- 
out duplicates.) and the New Book just issued, G@. 

- No. 4. The largest collection of favorite devotional! 
Songs extant. Without a rival for Gospel Meetings and 
Prayer Meetings. . 
Music Edition, in Boards, 
Word - oe 

Add 10 cents on Music, 
if ordered by mail. 

BSB” Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list ef 
Publications sent Sree on reques 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati 


THE CHAPEL. 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom 
paniments for the Piano or Organ. 

The music of this collection is all very choice, not dif 
ficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The set 
consists of 256 numbers, sheet music size. Much of the 
music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for circular 
giving list of pieces, authors and price 


" JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most ce! 
ebrated choruses ofthe masters. Among the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi's Requiem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner's Works. The cho 


This 


$90 per 100. 
$25 per 100. 


and 2 cents on Word Edition 





Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the origina! maker, 


THOS. P. PASCALL, 
.. 408 West 36th &t., N. T. 


Dr. Root’s own opinion of * Pure Delight "’ 


| 
is that it will ‘‘ beat the Prize,’’ which was by 
| far the most successful Sunday school book 
| of the day. 
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THE SHEPHERD BOY. 
A Cantata for the Choir or Choral Society. 


WITH NUMBERS THAT MAY BE : UNG BY THE CHILDREN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Se ly 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT, 


Composer of the Music. 


Beautiful as is 


HERD BOY,” 


| 


“UNDER THE PALMS,” by the same authors, 
far surpasses it in real MUSICAL WORTH and RICHNESS OF MELODY, as 
well as in the MORE DRAMATIC arrangement of the words and plan of the story. 


H. BUTTERWORTH, 


Author of the Words. 
‘*DAVID THE SHEP- 


It is in- 


tended for the CHOIR or CHORAL SOCIETY rath: r than for less experienced singers, though 


music is provided for the children if their help is esired. 


COMPETENT CRITICS, who 


have carefully examined it, pronounce the work SUPERIOR TO ANY THING OF THE 


KIND yet published. 


Single copy for examination, 65 cents; $7.50 a dozen. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


CHURCH & CO.’S 


WEW AND BRILLIANT SELEC'ION OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. The first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone, 
first and second French Horns, "Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 


First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 


C ecg 
| Polkas, Waltzes, etc., etc 


Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 


instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin and Piano . Cents. 
Violin, Cornetand Piano. ....... a 
First V iolin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Seeael CEs. Saaeo.s s 6 ace 
® Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 
eee eee eee re ee ee oe 
210 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 
Pe i Atacera it tyes ea ees ° 
15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
RD <5 @-R ww oss Se 6 6 he ” 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
Pee Ci ca ae oe 0's & @ dee oe 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each. 
Any : Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
Large - $2.60 * 
end for list of pieces now ready. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


The Chapel. 


A special collection ot Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ. 

The music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses, The 
set consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


NEW ORGAN BOOK. 
Lhe Uoung Wrganist 


AT FHIOM=E. 


By GEO. F. F. ROOT 


This new book is not an instructor, but a fine cel 
lection of—- 
neg. EASY ORGAN MUSIC.“@a 


niment, Marches, 
the pieces are new, 


with accom 
Most o 


Songs, 


and almost equally pony one to the wants of piano | 


players. It is the best 
ever produced. 


Price, $1.50 


ook of popular organ music 
Pages are sheet music size. 


Sent, prepaid, to any address. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


THE 
Musical Wisitor 


IS THE 
Most Popular Music Magazine, 
BECAUSE 


It appeals to all Musical Peeple, Ama- 
teur and Professional, whether 
Singer, Pianist or Student. 


Its 32 pages are filled monthly with the practical 
suggestions of prominent musical writers—music les- 
sons, hints for singers, and discussions of methods of 
teaching. ‘lhe lighter sketches, stories, poems and 
correspondents, are bright and original, and the mu- 
sical news full and fresh. The music pages give five 
to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth a 
year’s subscription. In addition, every subscriber re- 
ceives free the choice of 


10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES: 


The cost, in sheet form, of the music in the Visrror, 
and premium, would be about $20. 


Subscription $1.50 Only. 


8@"Mention grade of music preferred, and whether 
vocal or instrumental, and we will know which premi- 
um to send. Send stamp for specimen Vistror and 
particulars of premiums. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


' about them. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 





Realm of Song 


AND THE 


TEACHERS’ CLUB 


MAKE A MAGN/FICENT OUTFIT 


For Singing-School Work. 


Beautiful Music in the’ Realm.’ 
Clear and Attractive Methods in the 


" Club.”” 


All carefully graded, so as to make EVERY STEP in 
the Singing Class and Inst tute A DELIGHT 


to Teachers and Class 


TEACHERS! — 


EXAMINE THE PLAN BY WHICH THE WORK 
OF TEACHER AND CL;S5 IS KEPT SEP- 
ATE. NOTICE ALSO THE 


cEMS 
Her Ipstitute and Gopveption Gogeerts 
IN THE ** REALM.” 


Specimen copy sent by mail ek} on receipt of 
Scents. The “TEACHERS CLUB” is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering five or more copies of the 

*‘ REALM,” or any other of our Singing-School books 
Club” alone mailed for 25 cents. 


JOHN CHIJRCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, G. 


ARCHER'S 
ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION OF SHORT PIECES 


FOR 


Church or Heed Organs, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 
BY 


FREDERIC' ARCHER. 


This work, prepared by the eminent musician who a 
been called “sEngland’s most distinguished organist,” 
beyond all question the most valuable collection of fs 
kind that has ever been issued from the musical press. 
Mr. Archer has given to the work, his m »st careful at- 
tention. His acknowledge! skill in arranging and com- 
posing music for the o-gan, vogether with his al 
acquain‘ance with all of the most EMINENT MUSICIANS 
or Evrore (most of whom have contributed to this 
work, has enabled him to produce acollection of OrGan 
Music, which Mr. Archer himself even, will find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to rival. 


Elegantly printed from engraved 
plates. Large pages, clear type and 
durably bound. Price, $2.00. 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


The “ 








Live workers use the most effective 
tools. The “ Teachers’ Club” tells all 
Price 25 cents. 





